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ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 
By A. P. ELKIN 


INTRODUCTION 
The Expeditions. 

During anthropological field work visits to Arnhem Land, 1946-48, I was very 
impressed by the variety and vitality of the Aborigines’ chanting and dancing. 
Therefore, since the improvement and mobility of recording instruments made 
faithful results possible in out of the way places, I organized “ expeditions ” in 
1949 and 1952, under the auspices of the University of Sydney, to make recordings 
there, as well as to continue other anthropological research. The financial and 
material implications respectively were met in 1949 by a grant from the University, 
and by the co-operation of the Australian Broadcasting Commission (which made 
available the services of a technician and an extra wire recorder and accessories) and 
with the help of Northern Territory friends. In 1952 they were met by a substantial 
grant from the University and by donations from Frank Albert, Esq., and the 
Stamina Clothing Company (Sydney) through Australian Instructional Films. 
In addition, the Postmaster-General’s Department ensured the success of the project 
by lending me the necessary first-class equipment, and by seconding to the expedition 
the services of the same technician who had accompanied me in 1949. This Depart- 
ment also rendered every possible assistance with the transfer of the tape-recordings 
to process-masters. Finally, on both occasions, as in all my work in the Northern 
Territory, I have had the ever-ready assistance of Mr. F. Moy (Director) and of the 
staff of the Native Affairs Branch of the Northern Territory Administration. I 
thank all those concerned, and hope that the results have justified their help. 


Of course, much besides recording music was accomplished on these 
“‘ expeditions.”! Linguistic research was carried out by Dr. A. Capell; archzo- 


1N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘“‘ Archeology of Tandandjal Cave, South-West Arnhem Land,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 178-204. F. D. McCarthy, “‘ Some Implements from Tandandjal 
Cave—An Appendix,”’ op. cit., pp. 205-213. N. W. G. Macintosh, “‘ Paintings in Beswick Creek 
[Footnote continued on neat page.) 
A 
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logical work and investigations in physical anthropology by Dr. N. W. G. Macintosh ; 
psychological research (1952) by Mr. W. A. McElroy ; and studies of social organiza- 
tion and religion, including two important ceremonies, the Yabuduruwa and the 
Maraian, were made by myself.? 


In addition, Mr. Jesse Buffum of Boston, U.S.A., who joined the 1949 party by 
arrangement, gave me almost 2,000 feet of excellently taken 16 mm. kodachrome 
film—about 700 feet of aboriginal dances and 1,300 feet of the Maraian ceremony. 
This was a very important gift to the anthropological storehouse of knowledge, made 
more valuable by an anonymous gift which enabled me to edit the film, to add a 
sound track of explanation and of excerpts from the recordings, and to have one 
copy made from the “ masters.”’ 


In the 1952 expedition, Messrs. Malcolm and Brown took, under my direction, 
over 3,000 feet of 16 mm. kodachrome film, and also some black and white film, 
to illustrate aspects of aboriginal life. Six shorts have been made by Australian 
Instructional Films in co-operation with myself, designed primarily for use in schools, 
but suitable also for general use. 


The original magnetic wire recording of 1949 was transferred with a minimum 
of editorial comment to twelve double-sided 16-inch slow-speed (334 revolutions 
per minute) ‘‘ masters,” from which pressings are made as required. Each side runs 
for fifteen minutes. The discs are numbered from 1 to 12, and the sides in each 
case Aand B. 12Bisblank. The 1952 recording was done on Pyrox tape machines 
and transferred, with almost no comment, to similar discs. This group is numbered 


[Continuation of footnote 1.] 


Cave, Northern Territory,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 4, pp. 2 56-274 ; “ Fingerprints of Australian 
Aborigines of West Arnhem Land and Western Australia,” op. cit., pp. 299-306; ‘‘ Stature 
in Some Aboriginal Tribes of South-West Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 208-215. 
A. P. Elkin, “‘ Cave Paintings in Southern Arnhem Land,’ ’ Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 4, pp. 245-255 ; 
ms Research in Arnhem Land—Preliminary Report,” Oceania, op. cit., Pp. 290-298. W. 
McElroy, ‘‘ Notes on Emotional Expressions in Arnhem Land Aborigines,” Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 4, pp. 312-314. 


* The 1949 party consisted of, in addition to myself (as organizer and anthropologist), Dr. 
A. Capell (Reader in Oceanic Languages, Dept. of Anthropology, University of Sydney), N. W. G. 
Macintosh (Reader in Anatomy, University of Sydney), Jesse Buffum (Boston, U.S.A., ‘photo- 
grapher), Mr. J. Thompson (observer and feature programme writer, Australian Broadcasting 
Commission), Mr. T. Dale (Technician, Postmaster-General’s Department and Australian Broad- 
casting Commission), and Mr. W. E. Harney (camp organizer). 


My 1952 team again included Dr. Capell, Dr. Macintosh and Mr. T. Dale, and in addition 
Mr. W. McElroy from the Department of Psychology, a. of Sydney, and Messrs. H. 
Malcolm and B. Brown from Australian Instructional Films. this occasion, camp management 
was in my own hands. Messrs. Malcolm and Brown, the Bi photographers of the party, 
drove a truck (provided by Stamina Clothing Company) from Sydney to the field and back, 
transporting all the recording gear as well as photographic equipment. 


To the members of both expeditions, I express my sincere thanks for their help and com- 
panionship. Perhaps Mr. Dale had the most worrying time, keeping the recorders efficient in 
the trying open air, winds and dusty conditions, and in maintaining battery power. He came 
through undefeated. I would also express my appreciation of Laurie, our A cook 
(wife of the Djauan tribal headman), without pe Ba my camp “‘ management ”’ would have been 
a poor thing. 
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from 13 to 29 and the sides A and B as before. Texts and notes which have been 
prepared will help hearers to appreciate the meaning and background of the music 
and ritual.® 


The Recording 


No attempt was made to stage singing and chanting or to edit the recordings 
as for professional entertainment. The aim was rather to present the sound just as 
it occurred and would occur, if no recorder or observer were present. In some of 
the examples a Songman was asked to sing ; he then obtained a didjeridu player or 
an assistant Songman, and very soon others gathered around to dance or sing, as the 
case might be. In others, the dance was in progress, and so we hurried along with 
the recorder. On both occasions I knew well ahead that a Waranggan Corroboree 
was planned by the Djauan when they heard of the purpose of my visits. The 
Maraian ceremony was performed irrespective of my being present, and there could 
be no staging or repetitions. Indeed, the 1949 expedition was arranged to fit in 
with the holding of the Maraian, the old Headman having invited me a year earlier. 


The method was to place the microphone in a position to gather the general 
effect of Songman, didjeridu or tapping boomerangs, the dancers’ foot-stamps and 
other noises, and in the case of the Maraian, of all sound that occurred during a 
ritual scene. No attempt was made to obtain now the singer, now the didjeridu, 
now the dancers, and perhaps make them self-conscious. But with the microphone 
standing out of their way, and the recorder and technician from ten to twenty yards 
distant, they were not distracted. The recorder was sometimes left running between 
chants, dances and acts, partly because I was not always sure when the next item 
would start and also because I desired to capture the talking, laughing and camp 
noises generally, including the barking of dogs. Thus, the records give Aboriginal 
life during dances and ceremonies, such as it might appear to a blind person. There 
is, of course, virtue in obtaining for musical and linguistic purposes recordings of the 
Songman, with other noises and effects reduced to a minimum. During the 1952 
expedition a few recordings of this type were made. 


For the benefit of people interested in recording music under somewhat difficult 
conditions, the following facts may be of interest. The 1949 work was done with 
Pyrox wire recorders. The results were excellent. In 1952 I took one wire recorder 
for purposes of re-checking the earlier work, and two Pyrox tape recorders for new 
work. We had difficulty, however, in keeping sufficient power in the batteries for 
the playing back of the wire. In addition, the vibrators caused a good deal of 
trouble. A soldering iron is a necessary: part of the equipment. For the supply of 


3 All or any of the Records can be obtained from the Department of Anthropolog y, University 
of Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, at about the cost of the pressing, plus freight, that is, at 
about 18/— a record, plus freight. Later pressings may be more or less, according to laboratory 
charges. 

Copies of the 1949 Kodachrome film with sound track can also be made available to learned 
societies, at the cost of having a copy made, plus freight. The cost in 1951 was {168 Australian. 
The 1952 shorts can be obtained from Australian Instructional Films, Underwood Street, Sydney. 
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power we relied on batteries, twelve volts being required to drive the recorder. 
We had six six-volt batteries, using two at a time. They were taken the two thousand 
miles from Sydney by a light truck, which was put at my disposal by Australian 
Instructional Films. At the end of the journey they were somewhat flat. A 
difficulty arose with the battery charger, principally through the make-and-break 
gap being too wide, though it did have other troubles, and it would only run for 
about an hour at a time. However, after the first three weeks, thanks to Mr. Jack 
McKay at Mainoru, about 170 miles from Katherine, it was put into good order and 
we had little further trouble on this score. Field workers should remember that 
in addition to the recorder, microphone, flex and batteries, an inverter is required, 
and that the gear is heavy. If a big and important programme of recording is 
envisaged, duplicates of all units and parts are advisable. 


The occasional loss and variation in battery power in the first part of the 1952 
work meant that some recordings when played back in the field were not quite satis- 
factory. However, this was adjusted in the studio by correlating the speed when 
transferring the recordings from tape to discs. The results are good, though the 
conditions were not those of the studio. In any case, tapes are much easier than 
wire to handle ; they do not snap nor tangle in the same way, and the shorter length 
of tape, half an hour instead of an hour, is an advantage. 


The series 1 to 12 was recorded in August, 1949, partly at Tandandjal, then a 
new Government Aboriginal Settlement about 62 miles east-south-east of Katherine, 
and partly at Mainoru, 104 miles north-east of Tandandjal. The approach was by 
aeroplane to Katherine, and from there by truck. The series 13 to 29 was recorded 
in May-June, 1952, at Old Beswick or Beswick Creek settlement (which had replaced 
Tandandjal), at Mainoru, and at Delissaville, across the harbour from Darwin, as 
well as at Bagot, Darwin.* 


The general background and significance of the chants, songs and dances was 
known or obtained at the time of recording, but exact transcriptions of the texts 
could not be obtained then amidst the pressure of events and work ; and it was not 
possible to obtain these from the recordings. It is difficult to hear words which are 
sung, especially in other tongues, but this difficulty is increased when instruments 
and dancing noises drown the words. Dr. Capell, Mr. R. M. Berndt and Mrs. 


4Mr. Jack Mackay, the holder of the Mainoru lease, which juts north into central Arnhem 

Land Kindly agreed to my invasions of 1949 and 1952, and helped us in way within his 

. He had offered to do so on the occasion of an earlier visit in 1948. He kept his word. 
f thank Mr. D. Allom, who was acting in charge of Tandandjal, for his help during our stay there 
in 1949 and for help since then; and also Mr. E. Evans, Patrol Officer, who helped with our 
transport to Mainoru while he was able to remain there. For similar help in 1952 I thank Mr. 
Grimster, Superintendent of Old Beswick (or Beswick Creek) Aboriginal Settlement, and his 
assistant, Mr. Ross; Mr. Ron Ryan, Patrol Officer ( nt of Native Affairs) stationed at 
Katherine, to whom nothing was too much trouble ; Mr. Webb and Mr. Fraser Allen, Super- 
intendent and Assistant at Delissaville, and also Mrs. Webb. 

Finally, my most important collaborators were the Seeds They bore with us all and 
helped us when asked, though sometimes they would have od to do nothing. They raised 
no objection to the recording ; indeed, they showed great interest in this, and always asked for a 
portion to be played back. 
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Catherine Berndt helped me with much patience in an attempt to do this, but our 
efforts were not very satisfactory. Fortunately, however, I was able to take the 
1949 recordings back to the field in May and June, 1952, and some of the 1952 
recordings in 1953, and with the help of the Aborigines, mostly the Songmen and 
dancers of 1949 and 1952, transcribed the texts of all except the brief Gunborg and 
the Gunbalang of 1949. This is a very tedious process. The recorder must be 
stopped every half minute or less, and the words written down as spoken by the 
informant. Often, too, a section has to be repeated. The drain on battery power 
and on time add to the difficulty. In 1953, however, thanks to the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, I had the use of a small portable spring-driven tape 
recorder—a Wyrek—in which the recording and playing back depend on dry batteries. 
This was most convenient for replaying and transcribing the texts. It was also 
used for recording and proved very satisfactory for linguistics and ritual, but in the 
case of singing, when the tape was played on a larger high fidelity machine, a flutter 
sometimes developed. On this journey I brought back material which was trans- 
ferred to twelve-inch, slow speed (334), double-sided discs. There are eleven of 
these, numbered 30 to 40. Some of the material was recorded on big Pyrox tape 
recorders, running off Darwin electricity, but the rest on the Wyrek, with its limita- 
tions. 


Music IN ARNHEM LAND 


Arnhem Land is used in its historical sense for the whole of the northern peninsula 
of the Northern Territory, that is, the area north of the Roper and lower Victoria 
Rivers. The Arnhem Land Aboriginal Reserve lies in the eastern part of the region. 


Arnhem Land music may be divided into three main groups: secular, sacred 
and secret, though the division is not always absolute. The grouping can be on the 
basis of content, that is, words and meaning, or on the basis of musical form. The 
two criteria are closely related. 


(1) Secular Music 


Secular music is performed in camp at any time desired. The subject matter 
may include recent or past incidents ; current gossip, largely by allusion, especially 
if irregular liaisons are involved ; ballads ; various articles, indigenous and intro- 


5 Only some of this series contain music of the Arnhem Land region and its neighbourhood. 
Nos. 30A-—32A are of a camp corroboree following a ritual destruction of a deceased person’s 
belongings, by members of the Wagait} tribe ; and No. 32B, a Gunwinggu tribal camp corroboree 
same’ 3 liminary to, and accompanying, the ‘ * bogey,” or lustration, of a man and his child who had 

m specially associated with a deceased person. These were both recorded at Bagot, near 
Darwin. Nos. 39B (cut iii) to 40B (cut i) are of a Melville and Bathurst Island Mourning Dance. 
Nos. 31A, 32B and 40B include in their second cuts recordings of full-blooded Wagaitj school- 
children of Delissaville school, singing and reading, both in English. No. 39A is corroboree 
singing by a Nagala Songman from north-east Arnhem Land. 


The rest of this series is from north-central and central Australia ; Nos. 37A—38B, women’s 
secret Yowalyu ceremonies (Wailbri and Waramunga tribes); Nos. 34B-36B, men’s secret 
totemic ceremonies (north-eastern Wailbri tribe at Philip Creek near Tennant Creek); and 
Nos. 33A—34A, similar ceremonies of the Pidjind rom tribe, recorded at Areyonga in the Krichauft 
Ranges, about 160 miles west-south-west of Alice Springs. 
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duced, like axes, tobacco, boats or cards ; natural phenomena and species, especially 
songs narrating how they came to be, or what they do, in “ just-so’”’ fashion: The 
Gunbalanya (Records 1A—from No. iv on, 1B), Gunborg (Records tA—Nos. i-iii, 
14B), Wadamiri (Records, parts of 14A, 15B, 16A and 18A, and all 15A), and 
Djedbangari (Records 7A and parts of 7B, 13B, 15B, 17A and 18A). The Wongga 
(Records 17B and 21A) of the Daly River district can also be included in this class, 
although it is also sung on ritual occasions. The Walaka (Record 5A) “ trade- 
dance,” which is similar in musical form, is also secular. It belongs to the tribes 
of the south-west of Arnhem Land, and like the Daly River Wongga has spread to 
their neighbours, the Djauan tribe. The Nyindi-yindi (Record 19B) of the Wadjigin, 
north of the Daly, belongs to the same group. All these have their typical musical 
forms, by which they are easily distinguished from each other and also from sacred 
and secret chants in their own and other districts. 


Likewise, with regard to texts; those of ballads and “ gossip” songs (Gun- 
balanya or Gunborg) are brief, each consisting of a few words, the inference of which 
the listeners will know.* The Djedbangari are usually more cryptic still ; the same 
“type words” being capable of various meanings. Finally, each Wadamiri is a 
separate song, and not one of a cycle or series. Al', however, can be translated. But 
this does not seem possible with the Wongga, Walaka and Nyindi-yindi, although 
meanings are read into them. They consist mostly of syllables, rather than words. 
As such, they are a musical form, without word content. 


(2) Sacred Music 


Sacred songs may be sung in camp, usually on special occasions, for example, 
the “‘ outside” part of secret ceremonies, as in the Maraian camp singing (Records 
11B (end) and 12A ; 24A and B, and 25A) ; or mourning song cycles, like the Mulara 
(Records 8A and B, 19A) and the Ngorun-ngapa (Record 2B). The two latter are 
based on mythological “‘ Dreaming ”’ series belonging to the Dua and Yiritja moieties 
respectively. Because of their sacred and mythological, and in part secret, back- 
ground or reference, and because they are sung during the ceremonial painting of a 
deceased person’s bones and of the totemic coffin which is to contain them, we are 
justified in classing them as sacred. 


The Ginbir (Record 2A) seems secular enough, but the two series were sung in 
camp during the Maraian at Mainoru (Rembaranga tribe) in 1949. Indeed, they 
were a part of it. The order of the songs had to follow the Dreaming or mythological 
order, for it was the first appearance, or emanation, of species which was com- 
memorated. Moreover, the Dua headman gave the Maraian ritual cry, Gunbor/ 
Gunbor ! from time to time during the singing and dancing. Indeed, the Dua series 


* Titles given to the same series or groups of songs sometimes vary according to time and 

place. These gossip and love songs are Gunbalanya because they come from the Oenpelli 

paar at Gunbalanya lagoon. But the stony tableland tribe to the south call them Gunborg. 
A few years ago the songs from there were called Lira by the Roper River people. 
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follows the spirit of the dead man to the home of the dead, and to the mourning of 
the mophawk over the corpse. 

The Waranggan (Records 5B, 6A, 6B, 22B, 23A, 23B) is a clear example of the 
sacred in a secular (or profane) context. Although performed in the midst of the 
camp, it has a definite ritual pattern. Chanting must accompany the painting of 
the men and boys, and also the symbols, which should take place in a specially built 
bough shade. Human blood is used in applying the down to the body. The women 
prepare apart while the men are chanting. They represent the mythical Munga- 
Munga women of the Kunapipi (‘‘ fertility-mother ’’) mythology, and the chanting 
contains references to Kunapipi and the bullroarer, one of the special symbols of her 
ritual. 

The Djerag (Records 7B—cut ii; 16A—part i; 16B—part ii; 17A—part i) 
is a Dua moiety series of songs about indigenous subjects. The word means sea-gull, 
and the songs which I have recorded, with one exception, deal with it and other 
creatures associated with the sea: a fish (djambad), the shark, and a salt-water bird 
(ngalba). The series, which includes many more songs, belongs to the north-eastern 
corner of Arnhem Land. These subjects do not necessarily suggest any sacred 
themes, but two of the songs contain ‘‘ song-words ”’ or secret names with “ inside ”’ 
meanings, which refer to the sacred mythological background of the Djanggawul. 
Further, the Djerag which I recorded in 1949 was an apparent exception to the above 
salt-water subjects. It is about the boomerang, and the tribes which make it and 
pass it north into Arnhem Land. These are salt-water or coastal tribes (the Mara, 
Wadiri and the Kalauwa). More important, the boomerangs which are received 
from them by the Arnhem Landers are not used as weapons, but as musical instru- 
ments in the Kunapipi chanting, and as a ritual surgical instrument in female 
introcision, which is associated with the same cult. In addition, in the mythology 
the throwing of the boomerang ‘“‘ made a road” through the bush by levelling the 
trees, so that Kunapipi and her band could pass along. In other words, it symbolizes 
the spread of her cult, as well as the preparing of the way for spirit-children (pre- 
existent spirits) to enter their mothers’ wombs. Thus, the Djerag, as I have recorded 
it, has come to be linked with a sacred mythological and ritual background, even 
though this is not apparent at the time of singing and dancing in the camp. 

The Djarada, too (Recoxds 3 and 4, 22A—cut ii), which have spread into Arnhem 
Land from the Macarthur and Victoria River regions, are secular in purpose, namely 
love-making.” Their source and “ sanction,’’ however, lies in the sacred Kunapipi 
mythology, particularly in the doings of her Munga-Munga women. Indirect 
references are made in the songs to Kunapipi, as well as to what might be termed the 
presiding genii, or “‘ Dreamings ”’ of love and sexual affairs, such as the hawk, the 
crow, and the opossum. Certain ‘“‘ Dreaming ”’ places, that is, places of mythological 
reference and importance, are also associated with Djarada. Further, the songs 
form series or cycles in which the order is important, being mythologically deter- 


? The marked monotone and staccato, often rapid, beats, betrays their non-Arnhem Land 
origin. Their affinities are with the Waranggan. 
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mined.* They are sung and danced in, at least, semi-secrecy. Each sex has its 
own Djarada. The women, duly painted, perform theirs out of sight of men, though 
the latter may hear it. If they do, they shout and swing a bullroarer, and may start 
their own Djarada. The women respond with traditional calls, and may at times 
see the men “ doing” Djarada. 


(3) Secret Music 


In addition to secular and sacred music, Arnhem Land possesses secret music. 
To hear it, let alone to be present during its performance, calls up one’s association 
with sacred chanting in Christian churches and other religious organizations. Apart 
from some secret, or rather secretive singing for sorcery purposes, Aboriginal secret 
music, certainly in Arnhem Land, is performed in a sacred place, and is concerned 
with sacred “ things ”’—mythology, doctrine, cult and totemic heroes, and the 
mother-goddess. Arnhem Land is particularly rich in religious cults. The Maraian 
is widespread and possibly basic. In addition, each sub-region has its special cults, 
though mostly centring on the mother-goddess idea. The west, for example, has the 
Ubar ; the north-east the Ngurlmak and Djunggewon ; the south-east the Yabu- 
duruwa ; and spreading everywhere from the Roper and Victoria River regions is 
the Kunapipi. Moreover, as natives move about and cults are diffused, there is 
some coalescing of the latter—of their doctrines, myths and rites. 


The important feature of these cults is their possession of a secret ‘‘ mystery,” 
of knowledge of word and myth, of symbol and rite, which must never be divulged to 
persons not admitted formally and ritually to that knowledge. This “ mystery ” 
is the fundamental link and channel with the ‘ Dreaming,” the state or process of 
life-transmission which is continuous, and in a sense, eternal. The Dreaming is 
timeless, and yet expressed in time—the time when the heroes, ancestors, and the 
mother-goddess walked the earth; the time now when they do so again and 
effectively, through the representation in ritual of their primary deeds. 


This immanence of the eternal Dreaming is realized not only through acting 
and dancing in ritual, and through painting and symbols, but also in music. Indeed, 
neither the painting of sacred designs nor the acting would be “ Dreaming,” that is 
symbolic and sacramental, without the chanting or other music. By other music is 
meant the beating of rhythm sticks or of “‘ gongs,” andthe making of calls. Thus, 
the “ high ” Yabuduruwa includes very careful painting and decoration of the actors, 
and remarkable acting. but no singing. Instead, one or more gongs are sounded in 
varying rhythms throughout most of the preparation and during the acting. The 
gong represents the sound which is made in the head of the goanna, this latter being 
a central Dreaming figure in the cult. The ‘“ gong” consists of a piece of hard 
resonant wood about three feet long and four inches thick, which is held in the centre 


*See also Catherine H. Berndt, Women’s Changing Cer ies in Northern Australia. 
(l’Homme, Cahiers d’Ethnoligie, de Geographie et de g ren No. 1), pp. 30-42. Many 
references are made to the Munga-Munga in the Kunapipi song-cycles. See, e.g., R. M. Berndt, 
Kunapipi, Chapters ix-xi. 
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in one hand shoulder high, and struck with a thinner piece of wood. The various 
gongs have different pitches, and although I have heard three being used together, I 
have not noticed any attempt to produce harmony or melody. Perhaps, embryonic 
bell-ringing changes can be detected. Quite often, the second gong is struck 
immediately after the first, after which an interval of half a second or a second elapses 
before the two gongs are sounded again. On other occasions the gongs may be 
sounded together. No recordings were made of the gongs. 


In the Maraian of south-central Arnhem Land, the Acts on the secret ground 
are performed to the rhythm of beating sticks and shouts and are punctuated by loud 
ritual ‘“ calls’ to the “shades” of the Dreaming heroes, totemic creatures, and 
departed and absent clansmen. There is no singing. Similar stick beating and 
calls accompany the Maraian dances which the men perform at the camp each 
afternoon after the conclusion of the ceremonies on the secret ground. The calls 
are in the main monotoned, and followed by a responsive shout (Records gA, 9B— 
part, 10-11B). 


There is, however, Maraian chanting. Although designs may be painted on 
men’s bodies to the accompaniment of occasional ritual calls alone, this is not always 
so. On some occasions, especially on the final day, when the sacred and secret 
symbols of wood are to be put back into the mangrove mud or other water-place for 
safe keeping, this painting is accompanied by chanting. When this occurred at the 
1949 Maraian, the recording gear had not been brought over to the secret ground, 
and the texts could only be written down. On my 1952 visit, however, I did record 
samples of the chants (Record 25B—cut 2). They give the impression of psalm- 
chanting, and sometimes of hymn-singing—a feature of all Maraian music whether 
secret or not. Some of this can be sung either on the secret ground or in the camp— 
at the ceremonial time, of course. Thus, during the 1949 Maraian, an old Songman 
was heard chanting on the secret ground in between Acts. He was recorded (Record 
9B, starting about one-third in). But these chants are also sung in the camp, as 
during the all-night Maraian singing there. Of this last, Records 11B (about one 
inch from the outside) and 12A are from the 1949 Maraian, and Records 24A-25B 
(cut 1) were specially sung for me in 1952.® 


The Maraian chants are in series, and are divided between the two moieties. 
They must be sung in proper order so as to preserve and represent mythological or 
Dreaming sequence. They are sung to the beating of sticks only—the didjeridu is 
not used. Women dance to the all-night chanting in camp; men chant, but do 
not dance. 


*In spite of many and long contacts with Aborigines during the t twenty-five years, 
I have not become a member of any tribe, nor acted as even a nominal member of any social 
group. Membership involves certain commitments and experiences, which are not adequately 
realized by those white persons who announce their ‘‘ membership” as an achievement. I 
have, however, been admitted to full knowledge of certain important religious cults, including the 
Maraian, an important — of which was given to me in 1949 by the old headman to mark 
my — This at least meant that reasonable requests for further information would be 
granted. 
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The Ngurlmak or Uwara (Ubar) (Records 26A, 26B, 25B—cut iv) is a mother- 
goddess cult of western, northern and central Arnhem Land. It is both sacred and 
secret, though some chants can be heard by the women, for as in the Kunapipi, they 
have their part to play “outside” the secret ground. Special sanctuaries are 
recognized in the central and south-western parts of the region. Once again the 
chants must follow a definite and mythological order. The music includes the 
beating of a hollow log, the Ubar “‘ drum ” or more correctly, tube, for the ends are 


open. It represents the womb of the mother-goddess. The didjeridu and rhythm 
sticks are also used.” 


The type of chanting is distinctive. Each “ psalm” contains a portion of the 
travels of the Ngurlmak, referring to the places, animals, incidents and mythological 
sites connected with that portion. The Songman’s feat of memory is amazing.™ 
The chanting for recording was done specially, and hence there is no didjeridu or 
other activity. On the other hand, this means that the voice and enunciation are 
not blurred. The musical structure is interesting, with its start from, and frequent 
return to, a high note, which in the case of the first Songman (Record 26A) is falsetto. 
The “ word” on this note is always ga-la-la-la. The melody descends, and then 
near the end of, and sometimes near a pause in, a chant, reaches a low note, didji-bun, 
and imitates the didjeridu “ calling.” 

The final secret recording is of samples of chanting from the Kunapipi, the most 
“popular ’’ mother-goddess cult of the region. These more than any suggest 
monastic plainsong chanting. The “ verses’ belong to definite sequences, but are 
short, consisting only of a few words, which are sung with very marked accent 
(Records 27-29 and 25B—cut iii). There are also sacred Kunapipi chants, sung in 
the camp, but none were recorded. 


The Sacred and Secular in Arnhem Land Music 


This brief survey of singing and chanting in Arnhem Land shows that while 
secret music is almost always sacred, sacred music may be performed in a secular 
context. The chanting can be sacred at the same time that it is profane—in the 
sense of being outside the temple, shrine, or “ secret ’’ place. If the context and 
meaning of any song cycles are found in the sacred mythology which is the theme 
of secret sacred ritual, we can regard those cycles as sacred in substance. This is 
supported by the fact that the same “‘ hymn” or “ psalm” can be chanted on the 
secret ground, as part of the ritual there, and later chanted outside in the camp also. 
In some cases the music may be changed. But outside, the uninitiated will not 
know the meanings, at least not the truly “ inside ” meanings of some of the words. 
In the same way, designs which are painted and sung on to a person’s body in a 


1® For a description of an Ubar ritual and a record of the mythology, see R. M. and C. H. 
Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
No. 16), pp. 109-142. Ngurlmak of Oenpelli is heard further south as Ngulmag. 


11 The length of the chants as recorded by me differ from the brief versions dictated to Mr. 
Berndt for the Ubar (Ngurlmak) at Oenpelli. R.M. and C. H. Berndt, op. cit., pp. 129-131. 
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secret sacred place and manner will, after the ritual, be exposed nonchalantly in the 
camp. In this detail the Arnhem Landers differ from the Central Australians. The 
latter remove all sacred Dreaming (totemic) decorations from their bodies immediately 
a ceremony is concluded.!* This does not mean, however, that in Arnhem Land the 
distinction between the sacred and the secular is blurred or that the maintenance 
of the former through doctrine, ritual and symbol, is not regarded as essential for 
man and society. It simply means that the penetration of the sacred, of religion, 
into the secular and everyday activities is made more obvious than in the arid and 
desert regions of the centre of the continent. It may be that the struggle to exist, 
which only too frequently recurs in those regions, can be correlated with more intense 
shielding of the Dreaming, of the sacred, of the} mythological source of life in nature 
and man. The taboos and secrecy increase in severity with the severity of life. The 
easier environment of Arnhem Land makes its religion less harsh, less remote. The 
sacred can be seen and heard, in some degree, outside the secret. On theother hand, 
the sacred heritage of myth, of doctrine, and of ritual, is just as firmly guarded there 
as in the centre.!% 


Songs and the Contact Situation 


Reference has already been made to the use of introduced subjects in the texts. 
Some of these are solely descriptive. For example, “ the song of the anvil ’”’ describes 
vividly the darting of sparks and the “cry” or resounding noise when the heated 
iron is struck with the hammer. The “ boat song” pictures a boat, with mast and 
sail and an auxiliary engine, and the singer travelling in it. And the “ washing 
song” portrays the clothes washed, hanging on the line blowing in the breeze, and 
then being ironed. Others, however, serve another purpose. One gambling song 
refers not only to cards, money, the “ table” and the ring of Aboriginal gamblers ; 
it also indicates the widening of the ring to enable a white man to join in the game. 
Thus he is brought to a position of equality with them. There have been cases 
when white men have played poker with Aborigines, thinking they would win easily, 
but to their surprise they have not done so. Tobacco songs, which are popular, 
sometimes refer to white men, Malays and Koepangers (from Timor) as sources of 
tobacco—often the main use of such “ foreigners.” Likewise, songs of the kitchen 
reveal the réle of the native women cooks as purveyors of bread‘and other food 


12 Spencer and Gillen reported this many years ago. The Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(1899), pp. 178, 189, 193. I saw it in 1930 in the Musgrave Ranges and also amongst Warburton 
Range and other natives who were visiting to Mt. Margaret, near Laverton, Western Australia. 


The view expressed above may seem to differ from that expressed by Mr. R. M. Berndt 
(“ A Wonguri-Mandjikai Song Cycle of the Moon-Borfe,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 1948, pp. 
18-19). It is a matter of definition ; in that article Mr. Berndt is classifying as secular, certain 
song cycles which are “ outside ’’ versions of important sacred cycles, and are therefore sung in 
the camp. By secular he does not mean non-sacred. I suggest that such cycles be called 
sacred—though not secret (or “‘ inside ’’). They are on a different basis altogether from Gossip 
Songs, Djedbangari and the Wadamiri. These are secular. 


18 In other words, Durkheim's thesis of the dichotomy of the sacred and profane as the “ real 
characteristic of religion ” is not proved wrong by the Arnhem Land situation. The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life (translated by J. W. Swain), pp. 40-41. 
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items to the people in the camp, over and above the ration. Actually, in the song 
the white owner or manager is simply ignored. The kitchen is a source of desired 
food and full advantage is taken of it. Many a settler is only too well aware of this. 


Such songs reveal not so much a protest against, as a recognition of, the white 
man as an inescapable element in the environment, to which adaptation must be 
made, and of which full advantage should be taken. 


The Songman and Master of Music 


The Songman is an institution in Arnhem Land. He is a repository of folk lore, 
mythology, legend and gossip. He is gifted with voice, “ear” and memory. He is 
credited with psychic power, for he learns songs in dreams and visions from the 
spirits of the dead or from the totemic “‘ genius ” of some types of songs, such as the 
owl in the case of some “‘ gossip songs” in western Arnhem Land. In other words, 
his art, which includes poetry, musical composition and singing, is inspired according 
to concepts, and within the traditional patterns, of his tribe. 


But while all this could bring the Songman admiration, it would not make a 
social institution. This arises from his function as a unifying and integrating factor 
in his clan and tribe. During the day the members of the group have been scattered 
on their economic and other activities, either in their own indigenous way or in 
relation to white men. Evening comes, and a meal is eaten in family groups. Then 
as darkness descends and camp fires sparkle, a didjeridu and the tapping of sticks are 
heard from the dance-place or the Songman’s camp. Gradually and casually men 
and women move over to the cleared ground. Perhaps someone, hearing the pre- 
liminary sounds, has eagerly called out ‘‘ corroboree over there’”’—a Wongga, a 
Walaka, a Gunborg or other dance title. Arriving their ourselves, we see the 
Songman sitting or standing (according to the song and dance), with his rhythm 
sticks in his hands, singing and beating time. Alongside of him is a didjeridu player 
or “* puller ” as he is called, producing a deep note of varied rhythm from a hollowed 
piece of wood about six feet long and two or three inches internal diameter. He 
takes his cue from the Songman. The latter may be assisted by one or more singers, 
but he is the leader—determining what is to be sung, and if there be an unaccompanied 
recitative at the end of a verse, he is the last to finish. 


Further, we see some young men and some not so young, and a few boys, dancing 
in ballet style. They enter the dance place from the side of the ground opposite to 
the Songman, and dance towards him, raising dust with their accented stamping. 
There may be a leading dancer, but he and his fellows are under the general direction 
of the Songman, who is master of ceremonies, On one edge of the ground, too, just 
after each song and dance commence, some women and girls stand up and, without 
shifting their position, rhythmically move their feet, legs and arms in time with the 
music. They are just as intent on their silent dancing as are the more active men, 
and may be praised as good dancers. Nearby in the various camps, old folk and 
parents with little ones on their knees listen and watch, and beat the rhythm. 
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Thus all about are brought together as one in the rhythm of song, didjeridu and 
dance—a rhythm which is timeless, linking generation to generation as dancers in 
one great corroboree. Not only are the songs passed on from one Songman to his 
successor, or else learnt from the spirits of the dead, or from other spirits ; in addition, 
very few songs are far removed from the sacred beliefs and myths of the tribe. 
The very songs take the listeners into the “ Dreaming,” the time of the ancestors, 


heroes and the “ mother-goddess,” and of creation, which is past and yet ever present 
as a source of life. 


Without the Songman, however, this would not happen. A camp without 
such a specialist is “dead,” or worse. If no corroboree is being held, ill-humour 
and trouble may be afoot. The wise employer of Aborigines likes to hear them 
singing and dancing each night, even though he finds it boring, for it is a sign that 
all is well—that social relations are satisfactory. So the good Songman, the master 
of music, of rhythm and dance, is a social asset. 


In Arnhem Land, each clan or local group has, as a rule, only one Songman. 
He has been taught his repertoire by his father or an uncle, who, in his turn, learnt 
it from his father or some other kinsman, and so on back through a line of Songmen— 
the names of whom are remembered in western Arnhem Land, in some cases up to 
twenty Songmen in a direct line—a span of two hundred years or more. Such a 
Songman owns his series of songs, but will give permission (in return for gifts), or 
“trade” the right to sing his songs, to Songmen in other tribes. This occurs at 
inter-tribal gatherings for ceremonial and “trade” purposes. He also passes the 


ownership on to a younger person, when his own powers show signs of failing, and 
in any case, often has an assistant or two. 


Passing on songs or giving permission to sing them involves teaching them. 
The process is simple: the new owner or user sings with the Songman. Indeed, 
the latter often faces the other and sings the song almost into his mouth, until 
caught up in the rhythm, the learner finds himself singing the words and tune even 
before he has grasped the meaning. Moreover, it is not unusual for a young lad to 
sit with a Songman and quietly sing and beat a pair of sticks. 

The position of authority differs in sacred, and particularly in secret, music and 
ceremony. It is not the Songman, as such, who is head here. It is the headman of 
the cult, in some cases of the particular performance of its ceremonies. Further, 
while this master of ceremonies is a member of the ceremonial moiety with which the 
cult is particularly associated, a headman of the other moiety is responsible for seeing 
that all is properly done. Thus, although these Kunapipi recordings (Records 27-29) 
were made by Dua moiety men, a Yiritja elder had to be present, giving his consent. 
Further, the headman of the chanting was the person who was and is head of the 
present session of the Kunapipi. What we might term “ past-masters” were 
present, but he determined what should be sung (sometimes after discussion) and 
led the chanting. The complete authority ceded to the presiding headman or master 
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of a secret cult performance has to be seen and experienced to be understood. He 
has, of course, learned the chants and ritual by participation in previous performances. 


As in the Kunapipi, so too in the Ngurlmak and the Maraian. Even though 
the headman be too old to take the lead in chanting, he remains the “ master ” until 
he hands his position over. This occurred in the case of the Maraian of 1949 at 
Mainoru. The next performance of the Mainoru Maraian was in 1951, when the 
new headman or master held it “‘ for” his deceased “‘ father ” and former headman. 


Musical Instruments 


The most remarkable instrument is the didjeridu—incidentally, the only 
Aboriginal wind instrument. It consists of an unstopped hollowed length of bamboo 
or of wood, though a Yirrkalla man, visiting Darwin, made one of three lengths of 
plastic “‘ pipes” by joining them together with honey-wax. It was an experiment 
on his part, and a most successful one. This particular didjeridu is heard in the solo 
on Record 14A—cut i. The instrument varies in shape ; bamboo specimens are, of 
course, straight. So are some wooden. ones, but others may have a slight curve at 
the far end, and may widen at that end like a trumpet. The length is usually about 
five or six feet, and the internal diameter from two to four inches. The mouthpiece 
is made of honey-wax, which prevents friction on the lips, and also reduces the 
mouth-end to convenient size. This mouth-piece is just over the player’s mouth, 
as he blows into it with lips drawn as in trumpet playing. The tongue lies flat, 
with the tip at times projecting into the mouth-piece. The continuous nature of 
the sound is remarkable, for the neck muscles sometimes work like bellows, while 
the diaphragm rises as breath is taken. This is snapped or pulled through the nose 
and emitted through the didjeridu. Two quick breaths are usually taken and the 
next over a second later, but some of the incoming air is kept in the mouth to be 
blown into the instrument while a later quick intake is being made. Glass-blowers 
may understand. Didjeridu playing is learnt when young. 

Two notes of distinct pitch and quality are produced, the normal one, which 
varies with different didjeridus, on a low register, and the other usually a tenth above. 
Whether there is more than one note in the low register in the case of any particular 
player can be determined from these Records. The most remarkable feature, however, 
is the variety of rhythm which can be produced from this simple instrument. It 
“carries” the singing and dancing, and quickly marks the required changes of 
tempo. Its rhythm varies not only for different types of song or chant, but also for 
different subjects within that type. The didjeridu solo, already mentioned, illustrates 
this, but so will any series, for example the Wadamiri (Record 15A). 


All other instruments are percussive. The rhythm sticks are of resonant wood, 
about twelve or fifteen inches long, from one to two inches broad, and either rect- 
angular or round in section. Sometimes these are ornamented by engraving or by 
being shaped to represent some creature, such asa fish. The Songman uses the sticks, 
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or the leading pair, if assistant Songmen are using sticks, for, as stated above, he is 
master of the music and ceremonies generally. Rhythm sticks are normally used 
with the didjeridu, and may be used without it. They are not, however, used with 
boomerangs. 


A pair, or pairs, of boomerangs take the place of sticks in certain ceremonies, 
particularly the Kunapipi and the Waranggan, for like these ceremonies the boomerang 
has been imported into Arnhem Land from more southern tribes. These music- 
boomerangs are curved not from a central point, but a few inches from one end. 
In playing, one is held firm, and is struck by both ends of the other simultaneously, 
or at times in succession. Sometimes, too, a tattoo 1s sounded, loudly or softly, by 
a quick movement of the wrist of the striking hand ; and at the same time moving 
the striking boomerang a few inches along the one which is held firmly. 

Reference has already been made to the special symbolic use of the ‘“ gong ” 
in the Yabuduruwa and the “ drum ”’ in the Ubar. In addition, in some ceremonies 
the ground is hit with a bark pad or banaitja, and in some dances the dancers hit 
their hand with a small bark pad. This, too, is symbolic. Hand-clapping by men 
onlookers, women striking their thighs with cupped hands, and men hitting their 
buttocks with open palms, are added to the other percussion noises in some dances. 


Musical Patterns 


References have been made to the musical structure of songs and chants. This 
structure varies according to regions, and also according to the class of song or chant. 
For example, the Wongga of the Daly River, the Gunborg or Lira of western Arnhem 
Land Reserve, the Ginbir of central Arnhem Land, and the Bungal of the north-east 
can be readily distinguished from each other, and so can the Bungal from the 
Djedbangari, though these two are both camp “dances” from the north-eastern 
region. Likewise, the Maraian “hymns” are clearly different from any of the 
preceding, and also from the secret “ psalms ” of the western Ngurlmag, and from 
the secret and sacred chanting of the Kunapipi and Waranggan respectively. The 
semi-secret Djarada is just as clearly of the same musical pattern as the Waranggan 
and the Kunapipi. This type has spread west and north from the Roper and 
MacArthur River regions. 

Normally, a type of song or chant retains its original musical structure even 
though it spreads into a region, which is marked by another pattern. Except, 
however, in the case of the Kunapipi and the Djarada such diffusion is not extensive 
in this northern peninsula. Of course, a group from one region visiting, or living in 
another region, sings and performs its own corroborees in a strange land, but the local - 
clans do not often learn or take part in them. Indeed, a local group sometimes 
fails to appreciate the music from another district, although it may sound very 
pleasing to us. As a result, at settlements where groups from separate musical 
regions are living temporarily or permanently, it is common to hear in the evening 
each performing its own corroborees at the same time, perhaps only a few hundred 
yards apart. However, when tribes are gathered together for big rituals or for 
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ceremonial exchanges, the visitors perform their dances for the local group, and in 
turn the latter entertain the visitors in the same way. They at least.appreciate the 
virtuoso dancers, if not each other’s music. 


A brief survey of the musical patterns is sufficient to “ place’ the recordings. 
The musically skilled will describe and analyse them for themselves. 


Melville and Bathurst Island music is marked by loudly and almost breath- 
lessly intoned recitatives, chanted mostly by one man. The rest of the men, in a 
semi-circle which includes him, stamp, slap their buttocks, and shout. Different 
men take turns to intone. (Records 39B—cut iii, 40A and 40B—cut i; the 1953 
series). The Nyindi-yindi (Njindi-jindi) of the Wadjigin in the coastal district 
north of the Daly River consists of a continuous series of short descending 
phrases in common time with the first three beats accented in keeping with the 
dancers’ stamps, and the fourth elided. Each phrase commences a little lower than 
the preceding one. The Nyindi-yindi is the usual corroboree for this district. It 
is also performed following the final destruction of a deceased person’s belongings 
(Records 19B, and also in the 1953 series: 30A, 30B, 31A—cut i, 31B—cut i, 32A 
and 32B—cut i). 

Related to this type, but more accentuated and more extended in its phrasing 
is the Wongga of the region between the Daly and the lower Victoria River. The 
melody usually starts on a sudden, uncertain high note, as though the voice were 
breaking into falsetto; it then descends in regular intervals to a low pitch, after 
which is a pause, during which the Songman beats his sticks to the continued droning 
of the didjeridu. Twenty, thirty or more seconds later, the melody is sung as before. 
The Wongga is performed in connection with an approaching, or on the occasion 
of a, circumcision ceremony, as well as on ordinary camp occasions (Records 17B, 


21A, 21B—cut i). 


The Walaka (Record 5A) is similar in pattern. It ‘‘ belongs” to the Wadaman 
and other tribes which adjoin the Wongga region on the south-east, and has been 
brought to their neighbours, the Djauan. It is marked by a long-drawn call or 
“cry” which gives way to a descending glide. Indeed, the dancers often utter a 
long high note, out of which the Songman’s descending glide seems to fall. 

The Nyindi-yindi, Wongga and Walaka may be grouped together provisionally 
as variants within a western coastal pattern. Passing to the western region of the 
Arnhem Land Aborigines’ Reserve, the Alligator Rivers and the stone country 
(or Maielli) region, we come to another pattern, but the transition is not sudden. 

. Its secular spngs are variously referred to by different tribes as Gunbalanya, Gunborg 
and Lira. The structure (Records 1 and 14B) is similar to the Walaka, but it is more 
ornate, and lacks the initial high “ cry’ of the latter. It consists of several, usually 
four or five, descending wavy glides, each starting around the same upper pitch 
as the preceding glide. The didjeridu and sticks are played between each phrase. 
An interesting feature of the Gunborg, and one which always contains an element of 
surprise, is the accompanied descending “ refrain,” which comes after a long pause. 
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These songs consist of definite words, indicating some incident, whereas the Wongga 
musical phrase often consists only of syllables, such as a: na: la:\4 

The Ginbir (Record 2A) of the Djinba and Rembaranga tribes of central Arnhem 
Land is quite different in structure from the preceding types. The descending 
pattern is absent. Instead, the melody is more horizontal in form, but usually 
limited in range. Each verse is followed by an unaccompanied “ recitative.”’ 
Moreover, each song, which consists of several verses and is itself part of a long series, 
describes in some detail the actions and behaviour of a natural species or even of 
the spirits of the dead. This feature distinguishes the texts of central and north-east 
Arnhem Land from the western part of the region ; in the latter, the texts are usually 
very short, and the few words provide only a key to the meaning—or rather meanings, 
for these may be both patent and latent. The Ginbir singing, however, provides 
the full context for the imitative actions of the dancers and their calls and 
other sounds. 

In north-east Arnhem Land we come to a distinct and rich musical region. The 
rhythm is varied and striking, and the melodies often of an extended range and very 
pleasant. In most of the songs, the texts are full, descriptive and grammatical, 
though all the verses must be sung to obtain the complete picture and sequence. 
Each verse, however, is followed by a “ recitative,”’ frequently in monotone, which 
provides the general subject matter. The range and intervals are very fascinating, 
but the most striking feature is the multi-part music of the region. It is not based 
on the construction of chords, but on the principle of the canon, or indeed of the 
fugue. Two or three voices take part—according to a prearranged order of entry, 
but they do not always slavishly follow each the same notes. They may vary in 
pitch and also may ,add embellishments. Moreover, the second Songman, for 
example, might enter, not with the initial part of the musical theme, but with, say, 
the second phrase in it. Further, the three might commence together, but at 
different parts of the theme. In every case, all take part in the final recitative, 
following one another ; but irrespective of who starts the verse, the head Songman 
must finish the recitative. In these song-series, too, as they proceed towards the 
end, the tempo is increased, as though working up to aclimax. One of the recordings 
(19A) is quite dramatic in the way the tenor soars over the other Songmen in the 
closing verses. 

These north-eastern songs and dances are usually referred to as the Bunggal. 
Actually they have individual names according to the group of the original composer, 
such as Kamalanga (Record 18B) and Waramiri or Wadamiri (Records 14A—cut ii, 
15A, 16B—cut i, and 18A),!*° or according to the subject matter, for example, the Djerag 

14A “ sea’ song recorded at Oenpelli by Mr. Colin Simpson for the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, and sung by Yiwadja in Yiwadja, consists of five phrases each commencing on a 
higher note than the preceding, and descending in very pleasing intervals; the phrases are 


separated by a few seconds of didjeridu and the beating of two pairs of sticks, one slow and one 
fast. It is clearly of the north-western (Oenpelli) pattern, to which the Gunborg belongs. 

15 The Nagala is another example (Record 39A). This is one of the 1953 series, and unless 
played back on the spring motor Wyrek on which it was taken, the Songman’s tremulo is 
unpleasantly increased. e rhythm and the change of pitch are very intriguing. 

B 
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(Record 16A—cut i, and 16B—cut ii), a sea-gull and coastal series, or the Mulara 
(Record 19A), a series connected with an heroic-cult cycle, sung for the dead. These 
were recorded in 1952, by a number of north-east Arnhem Landers whom I met 
in southern Arnhem Land. In 1949, however, I recorded a Djerag (Record 7B—cut ii), 
and parts of a Mulara series (Records 8A and 8B) and of a related Ngorun-ngapa 
series (Record 2B). They were sung by two Songmen of mixed Rembaranga and 
Ngalgbun affiliation. Except for a few verses, the songs are in the Rembaranga 
language. The subject of the text of the Djerag is the importation of the boomerang 
into east Arnhem Land. The other two series are from mourning cycles. Special 
emphasis is placed on the Tauworor or the spirit centre doctrine of these central 
Arnhem Land tribes, and the “ Dreaming ” birds and animals of the region; but 
the north-eastern origin of the series and the burial ritual is betrayed in the references 
in the Ngorun-ngapa to Beralku, the island home of the dead across the seas. 


The musical pattern varies somewhat from the Djerag and Mulara of the north- 
east, as sung by my 1952 group, but it does show the round or follow-on type of 
structure. At times, the second Songman—and others who occasionally join in— 
follow the first Songman so closely that the effect seems discordant to us; it is, 
however, the local pattern. On the other hand, some approach to the fugue is 
made, and harmony produced. This is heard especially in the Ngorun-ngapa. In 
addition, the range of notes and the intervals are strongly reminiscent of the Mulara 
of the Waramiri singers of the north-east.1* On the other hand, there is some 
similarity of pattern to the western Arnhem Land repetitive use of a descending 
phrase, but in this case there are no pauses between the phrases, and a recitative 
comes at the end of each verse. Of course, renderings by as many Songmen as 
possible, and in several districts, need to be studied, but the present suggestion is 
that the musical pattern of the chant or song is apt to be modified when it passes 
into the ritual or corroboree of another tribal or linguistic group, which has different 
traditional song or chant patterns.17 Moreover, allowance must be made for varia- 
tions introduced by individual Songmen with their own inspiration and flare for 
melody and rhythm. 


One of the most striking and complex structures is that of the Djedbangari of 
north-eastern Arnhem Land. A description and interpretation will be given in the 
introduction to the actual recordings (7A and 7B; other examples are 15B, 17A 
and 18A). The significant feature is the break in the rhythm “ halfway ” through 
the song and dance. Just as the dancers approach the centre of the dance-ground, 
the didjeridu rhythm changes drastically for about three bars, during which period 
the dancers stamp with one foot, and the Songman is silent or else utters ge: ge: or 
some such sounds. Then the didjeridu returns to the previous rhythm, the Songman 
starts again—generally with the word mardji mardji, and the dancers advance, until 


16 A thorough comparison is being made by a competent musical student. 


17 The variation in the singing of the Djarada by Brinken (Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission recording) and by Djauan (Records 3A, 22A—cut ii) is an example. 
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the performance stops suddenly with another break in the rhythm. Strangely 
enough, too, the same words can have different meanings on different occasions. 
It is the musical form and content which are significant. The meaning comes out 
of the context. 


The foregoing are either secular in content, or, as in the case of the Mulara, 
Ngorun-ngapa and the Ginbir, sacred in content and context. The musical structure 
of both the secular and sacred can be similar. The Waramiri and Mulara of north- 
east Arnhem Land are an example. The material at present available, however, 
indicates that the pattern of secret music is quite different. The distinctiveness of 
the Maraian music of central Arnhem Land has already been mentioned—and the 
Maraian is widespread on the north coast. It has phrasing and melody, often very 
pleasing, which far from suggesting entertainment, create an atmosphere of deep 
solemnity. This is obvious in the demeanour both of those singing and of those 
around. The tempo is varied both within a verse and in different verses, but the 
lilt and swing of the Waramiri, Gunborg, Walaka and other songs are absent. 
Instead, there is the subdued accent of the psalm. Sticks are tapped, but the 
didjeridu is not played. Moreover, men do not dance to the singing on the secret 
ground, nor indeed during the all-night singing at the camp. The structure of the 
music is the same in both places, but as would be expected, secret texts are not sung 
at the latter. However, although the men do not dance, being concerned only with 
the chanting, women “ dance” unobtrusively in the background, without moving 
their position (Records g8—starting from about 1§ inches from the inside, 24A, 24B, 
25A and 25B—cut ii). 


The all-night singing has a special peculiarity (Records 11B, near outside, 12A 
and 25B—cut i). The two ceremonial groups (Dua and Yiritja) sit about twenty 
yards apart, and each sings its own Maraian series of ‘‘ psalms,” independently of 
the other, but at much the same time. The two sets of words, melody and tempo are 
different. The two groups may start almost together, but at other times one comes 
in after a longer or shorter interval. The effect is frequently confusing ; often, 
however, one gets the impression that with a little rearrangement and organizing, 
counterpoint and harmony could be produced. Indeed, sometimes no such re- 
arrangement is necessary for this result. In this way the historical development 
of musical form is seen in process. 


There is no final recitative to each verse as there is in the secular songs and 
in much of the sacred camp singing of central and north-eastern Arnhem Land. 
On the other hand, each verse is concluded with a slow e:i: or ¢:a:, which corresponds 
to the Christian amen. 


Each verse lasts from about fifty-five to seventy-five seconds. The singing is 
continuous ; that is, there is no pause or break between the lines of singing, during 
which the instruments alone are heard. Moreover, the words of a verse describe in 
grammatical form part of a scene, situation or incident. Succeeding verses add to 
the picture, until the whole has been described. There is, however, some licence 

BB 
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and variation in the sung text: words and phrases may be repeated, and vowels 
modified.1* 

The Ngulmag of the Ngalgbun and north-central tribes of Arnhem Land is also 
distinctive (Records 26A, 26B, 25B—cut iv). Certain sections of it can be heard by 
the uninitiated. The text of the singing consists of a series of ‘‘ psalms,”’ describing 
the journeyings from north to south of the Ngulmag or Uwara (called Ubar further 
north). This term refers primarily to the total ritual, but underlying it is the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Mother of us all,” who brought the ritual and who, in her first journeyings, 
gave birth to the ancestors of the tribes. Some of the psalms include descriptions 
of parts of the ritual. 

There is some variety in musical pattern, but generally speaking each psalm 
or complete movement consists of several parts (from three to eight). It commences 
mostly with the syllables ga /a la la, usually on a high note, and gradually descends to 
a low and subdued note, well in the chest. Sometimes, however, the pitch rises in 
the middle—a “ rising curve of melody.’”’ At least that is the way the good Ngulmag 
singer, Laiwonga, chanted it. The approach of the end of each movement is marked 
by a slowing of tempo, and finally by the chanter imitating the didjeridu—-humming 
didji-marum or didji-bun.'® 

These travel psalms consist of full texts sung straight through in much the 
same way as a Church of England choir chants the Prayer Book psalms. The 
singer, however, occasionally repeats one or two words, possibly to keep the rhythm 
which he has established. This repetition is more marked in what might be called 
ritual chants, that is, those referring to ritual actions and places, like the short 
chants, numbers 5, 6 and 7 in the recording. Further, these are not accompanied 
by stick-beats, and they also lack the ga: la: la: and didjeri-bun at the beginning and 
end respectively. They are sung almost in monotone—on either a very low pitch 
or, especially when repeated, on a strikingly high note. 

During the actual ceremonies the didjeridu is played for the Ngulmag chanting, 
and the ubar,” a hollow length of wood some eight inches or so in inside diameter, 
is beaten in regular time with a flattened end of a pandanus stump. 


The Kunapipi (Records 27 to 29, and 25B—cut iii), which has now spread into 
most of Arnhem Land from the Roper River region, is fundamentally secret and has 


18 No critical study has yet been made of the song language uf the region and of the principles 
which operate in modifying words for purposes of chanting. This task will be undertaken as 
soon as possible. 

18 This didji-bun or similar hum is used for the same purpose in some secular songs as well as 
in sacred and secret ones in central-north coast tribes. In 1953 I recorded some Burera (Liverpool 
River) boys singing ; they ended each song in this manner. 

2 The sound of this drum, the “‘ inside ’’ name of which is banagaga, was recorded at Oenpelli 
for the Australian Broadcasting Commission by Mr. Colin Simpson. So too were a few short 
samples of Ubar chanting and invocation. Mr. R. M. Berndt has made a thorough study of the 
Ubar or Ngurlmak ceremonies at Oenpelli. The chants there are short, consisting of from two to 
about twelve words, and not long psalms as further east and south. However, the introductory 
la: la: la: is present, and the didjbu also has its place. See R. M. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in 
Western Arnhem Land (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 16), pp. 109-138. Between 
the short verses the didjeridu and the ‘‘ drum ”’ are continued with great effectiveness. 
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its definite chanting patterns. Pairs of boomerangs are used for percussion, being 
played in tattoo fashion when the singing is particularly solemn or.when it reaches a 
climax. Neither didjeridu nor rhythm sticks are employed. The verses consist of 
from two to four words, repeated in varied order. Single words or syllables may be 
repeated or “‘ doubled,” and words shortened. The principles involved are the urge 
for variation when the actual text is short, and the exigencies of the rhythm and 
accent. 

It would be difficult to hear the Kunapipi chanting without thinking of monastic 
chanting and sensing an attitude of reverence. The intoning in unison by men’s 
deep, but restrained voices, and the good timing are very impressive. Perhaps the 
most striking feature is the cesura, or sudden break, in the ‘‘ middle ”’ of some of the 
chants, as for example on Record 28A. In others of the same series the pattern is 
different. Thus, the Kudjiga (Chants 25 and following on Record 29B) lack the 
incisiveness and the cesura of those just mentioned ; even the melodic range is less ; 
but as Kunapipi chanting proceeds towards its close, the tempo, especially of the 
boomerangs, increases, and the pitch of the intoning is raised. 

The musical structure of the Waranggan corroboree of the Djauan and Yangman 
tribes is similar (.‘ecords 5B, 6A, 6B, 22B, 23). Thisis not surprising for, as explained, 
the Kunapipi mythology is the background and context of the Waranggan. The 
latter is really a sacred camp ceremony. The decorations and scenes, and the 
dancing and acting are reproductions and re-enactments of parts of the myth. 

The melodic range is very limited in Waranggan chanting, as in the Kunapipi. 
There is, however, marked, and indeed almost intense precision of accent and 
rhythm, together with variation in tempo and loudness. The metre is usually 
iambic, but in some chants an anapest precedes the iambic foot. This is true also 
of the Djarada, of which the pattern is similar (Records 3, 4, 22A—cut ii). As stated 
above, it belongs to the context of the Kunapipi, and is semi-secret. An interesting 
feature of the women’s Djarada is the decrease and increase of volume. As the 
volume tends to fall, some of the singers put renewed energy into their effort and 
seem to build sound on top of what was dying away, or, at times, to come from 
under it. 

This brief survey of the available recorded music shows that Arnhem Land 
may be divided into several musical regions : 


(x) Bathurst and Melville Islands: monotoning is predominant, and melodic 
range absent. These islands are unique in their music and dancing as in much else 
of their culture. 

(2) The west coast : the Nyindi-yindi, Wongga and Walaka, with their descend- 
ing glides, and the singing rests between lines or phrases, during which the didjeridu 
and sticks continue. 


*1 This same effect appears in the women’s Yowalyw singing amongst the Wailbri of Philip 
Creek, near Tennant Creek: Records 37A—38B, 1953 series. 

Amongst the music recorded for the Australian Broadcasting Commission by Mr. Colin 
Simpson were some samples of Djarada. These were sung and danced by Brinkin men from the 
Daly-Fitzmaurice district. The Djarada spread there from the south-east, 
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(3) The north-west: Coburg Peninsula, Alligator Rivers, Oenpelli and the 
stony tableland on its south : the musical pattern is similar to the Wongga, but the 
“cry” is absent, and definite (though brief) texts are sung, as distinct from the 
“play ” on syllables of the Wongga. An interesting feature is the high, sustained 
note of the dancers, out of which the Songman’s glide seems to emerge. In the 
sphere of secret music the Ngurlmak or Ubar chanting is the most striking, particu- 
larly in the combined use of the wooden ‘“‘ drum,” and the didjeridu and rhythm 
sticks. The verses of this chanting in this region are short with “ orchestral ”’ 
interludes between parts ; they thus conform to the same pattern as the Gunborg. 

(4) The north-east. Two main types of structure are so far available.22 One _ 
is marked by full texts; extensive melodic range ; several verses in each song ; 
variations in tempo and loudness, especially when reaching a climax, as well as in 
melody in the different verses ; the use of a final recitative ; and the employment, 
when Songmen are available, of the canon and fugue. The Djerag, Waramiri and 
Mulara are examples. The second type is the Djedbangari, in which the rhythmic 
structure is most significant—especially the change and break in the middle. The 
words of the text are of minor importance. 

(5) The central: this is related in part to the north-east ; Mulara, Ngorun- 
ngapa and Ginbir texts are full and grammatical. The “ follow on” structure is 
present, and also the recitative. But the effect is less melodious than in the north- 
east. A special feature is the simultaneous chanting of different series of ‘‘ psalms ”’ 
by two ceremonial groups, suggesting the possibility of counterpoint. This region, 
especially the Ngalgbun tribe, was also influenced from the north-west. The secret 
Ngulmag chanting is the chief example of this, but the verses are much longer and 
more narrative in form than in the Oenpelli Ngurlmak. This could reflect the longer 
journeys of the Ngulmag from its coastal source, and also the influence of the 
extended textual pattern of the north-eastern songs. Whereas the Ngalgbun can 
be regarded as the intermediary for the north-western influence, the Rembaranga 
occupied that position in relation to the north-east. 

The Maraian ceremony is found in these three regions, 3, 4 and 5, but so far as 
I have information at present, there is no significant variation in any of them. The 
sacred hymn or psalm-like structure iscommon. This may indicate that the Maraian 
was the first and basic cult of Arnhem Land, as can be maintained on other grounds. 

(6) The Roper River: this is a marginal region, influenced from the north and 
west coast, but mainly from the immediate south. Its main musical feature is the 
Kunapipi complex, which includes the Waranggan camp ceremony and the semi- 
secret Djarada. An obvious difference from all the preceding regions is the absence 
of the didjeridu and, instead of rhythm sticks, the use of pairs of boomerangs to 
provide the percussion beats and effects, except in the women’s Djarada, when a 
stick is beaten on any available resonant object. Another very noticeable difference 


22 Professor Waterman, a Musicologist from North-Western University, U.S.A., spent 
several months at Yirkalla in this region in 1952, and should have a big harvest from this musically 
tich corner, 
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is that whereas in Arnhem Land in general there is for each camp song or chant 
only one Songman, with occasionally one or two assistants, all the chants of the 
Kunapipi complex are sung in unison by groups. Even the group or moiety singing 
of the Maraian differs from this, in so far as each group seems dominated by a leading 
singer. In the Kunapipi type chanting, too, the words of each verse are few in 
number, there is no suggestion of harmony, and the melodic range is limited. The 
aim, or at least the effect, is to produce unity of thought, attitude and experience. 

To sum up: Arnhem Land peninsula is not a vast area, but it is rich in music— 
both in quantity and quality, and also in variety. This is paralleled by the richness 
and variety of the art of the area, and in the poetry and dancing. All this is related 
to the good living conditions of the area for a food-gathering people. There was, 
and is, seldom any strain or struggle for existence. Food was ample, and the 
population relatively dense and stable. The tribes and clans, therefore, could afford 
to have art-specialists, who from time to time could devote themselves to their art, 
in the knowledge that they would be rewarded by their fellows with food and other 
gifts. Thus, opportunity was provided for the composer, innovator and virtuoso 
performer, and that opportunity was not missed. 


Song Routes 

The routes along which songs and chants are heard or passed on are the normal 
“trade” routes. Groups and individuals travel along them to visit one another, 
to take an initiand on his “ round ” of clans and tribes, to exchange goods, to hold 
dances and ceremonies and to arrange marriages. The routes are well known. 


With regard to Arnhem Land music, informants in both 1949 and in 1952 
said that the Gunborg series originated with the Gunbalang tribe around Junction 
Bay and the mouth of the Liverpool River, north-east of Oenpelli. It was introduced 
to the King River camp in Djauan country in 1946, by way of Bamboo Creek. On 
the other hand, I heard in 1952 a Gunborg sung at Old Beswick (Djauan country) 
in Gunwinggu language. It was obviously a gossip series from Gunbalanya, but 
having come by way of the Gunbalang, was called Gunborg. Probably the latter 
term was being used somewhat loosely by the people at Old Beswick for north- 
western songs. 

According to the Djauan headman, three series of corroboree songs were moving 
south from north-western Arnhem Land: (1) The Gunbalang from the Liverpool 
River ; this is the Gunborg, but the series is named as usual from the tribe of origin. 
(2) The Murgu from Oenpelli, which in this case he called Waruwi; he must have 
meant that these songs came by way of Oenpelli, which he used in a general direction 
sense, but whom he meant by Murgu is not clear; the Maung of Goulburn Island, 
north of Oenpelli, have specialists in this type of corroboree song ; it is possible 
that he referred to the almost extinct Margu or Marlgu of Croker Island as a possible 
northern source of song. Their “‘ trade” dance was called wurbu. 


(3) His third series was the Indji from Gunbalanya. The latter is the name of 
the swamp at Oenpelli Mission Station, In 1949 I recorded samples of a series of 
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songs, then named Gunbalanya, which had come from there. The Djauan headman 
added that his tribe knew the Indji people as Gundangjomi, no doubt the now small 
tribe on the south-east of Oenpelli, called the Dangbon, who speak Gundangbon. 
Indji also means the spirits of the dead, from whom song inspiration and revelation 
usually come. 

All song-series from north-western Arnhem Land spread south by way of the 
Liverpool region. The song-route passes from the Gunbalang to the Nagara, to the 
Goron-goni (probably the Gungorolgoni) on the Liverpool, to the Naiibidji (at the 
head of the Bulman River), to Kudjalibuju, the Rembaranga, the Ngalgbun, and 
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so on to the Djauan in whose country I recorded examples of Gunborg and Gun- 
balanya. From the Djauan, the route turns east through the Yangman, Mang-arai 
and Ngalakan to the Mara on the lower Roper River. I have no evidence of these 
north-western songs being sung by, or among, the Ngalakan and Mara, but the route 
outlined is a regular “‘ trade” route, and songs are part of trade, and the route is 
followed by Songmen. 

The Wongga, on the other hand, comes from the Daly River tribes, amongst 
which Lamderod, a Djauan singer of Wongga, has relations. From such tribes, 
Mandang-al, Brinkin, Djamiri and Maramanindji, it passes to the Iwudjara, 
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Wadaman, Djamindjung (on the Flora River), Tagoman, Djauan and Yangman. 
The Wongga has also spread north to Delissaville opposite Darwin, the Wagaitj 
taking it with them. 

The Wongga, like the Gunborg, is obtained from the spirit of a dead man. 
Indeed any of these types of songs may be obtained in the same way. Songmen may 
dig a hole underneath a tree-stage burial, and lie in it covered up with branches. 
As they lie and sleep there, the spirits come and teach one man Gunbalang, another 
man Murgu, and another one Indji. 
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The Walaka is a “‘ trade” dance of the Wadaman and other tribes of south- 
western Arnhem Land. Its performance is a sign that exchange of goods and of 


women (in marriage) isin progress. In addition, Walaka songs are themselves traded 
from the Wadaman and tribes on their north-west, to the Djauan and Yangman.* 


#8 How far east the Walaka extended we do not know, but Spencer and Gillen (Northern 


Tribes of Central Australia, p. 223) gave Walappa as the Anula (Borroloola district) word for 
corroboree. This could have been Walaka. 
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The ‘‘ trading ” of the songs, however, is between Songmen, often because of 
some fairly close kinship tie—resulting, for example, from a Songman’s father’s 
marriage with a woman of another tribe, whose songs he now obtains. European 
settlement and employment, and more recently the war-time Aboriginal compounds, 
increased the number and range of inter-tribal contacts, but the mechanism existed 
previously. In spite of this, I know of very few cases of men of one tribe singing 
songs of another tribe—apart from ceremonial chants, including the Djarada. 
Lamderod, the Djauan headman, is an example, but he is affiliated through his 
mother with the Daly River peoples. Another is Willy Bulman, a Rembaranga, 
who sings Gunbalanya ; he is on the trade-route for that type of song. 

North-eastern songs are heard in central and southern Arnhem Land, and I 
have recorded many of them there. They have, however, been sung by Songmen 
who have travelled from their own country south-west. Thus, a leading north-eastern 
Songman who came through the Rembaranga country to Djauan country where he 
did much singing in 1952, was in 1953 with the Mangarai on the Roper River. From 
there he was moving to the Alawa, further east, to sing Mulara for a deceased person. 
After that he could turn north to the Ngalakan at Roper Bar, and then make his 
way to Mainoru and so on to Milingimbi on the north coast. 

Secret ceremonies follow the same routes, the Maraian and the Ubar (or 
Ngurlmak) the Gunborg route, and the Kunapipi all routes, though not always in 
the same direction. Moreover, these ceremonies and their chants become localized 
in each tribe and at certain ritual centres, that is, after local ritual leaders have been 
“ initiated ” and taught. Cults spread as a whole. Their core of “ mystery ’’— 
the focus on death and rebirth or restoration—the colourful ritual, and the atmos- 
phere of secrecy prove attractive—but none more than the Kunapipi. 

The Djarada, being based on Kunapipi mythology, follows the same route, 
but usually with a time-lag. The Waranggan has not spread east or north from the 
Wadaman, Djauan and Yangman, by whom it has been performed, at least for the 
past forty years. Its texts suggest that it could have come from the south-west ; 
that is, reference is made to tribes and “‘ happenings ”’ as far west as East Kimberley ; 
but the Waranggan corroboree has not been reported from any tribes west of the 
Yangman and Wadaman. 

Some songs, corroborees and dances do not appear to spread from one tribe to 
another. The Nyindi-yindi of the Wadjigin, and the Bathurst and Melville Islands 
corroboree are examples ; so too are the ceremonial exchange ‘“‘ dances ” of western 
Arnhem Land*‘; and it may be that the Waranggan has remained, in a limited 
region. But whether songs and dances are traded and passed on to other tribes or 
not, they do serve to link tribes in friendship. They are performed as mutual 
entertainment and as a way of maintaining, strengthening and extending social 
relationships. Thus music, while being esthetic in content, is a social institution 
of positive value. 


24 R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ Ceremonial Exchange in Western Arnhem Land,’ Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 160. 
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Contents of Recordings 
THE 1949 SERIES. 
IA. First three items, Gunborg from the Gunbalang tribe ; sung by a Rembaranga 
in central Arnhem Land. 
IA (the rest of) and 1B. Gunbalanya from Oenpelli; same Songman. Camp 
songs. 
2A. The Ginbir of central Arnhem Land ; sung and danced at Mainoru by Djinba 
and Rembaranga. Associated with the Maraian ceremony. 
2B. The Ngorun-ngapa: A mourning totemic series of the Yiritja moiety of the 
central Arnhem Land tribes. Sung by a Rembaranga-Ngalgbun Songman 
with some assistance. 
3A. The men’s Djarada ; love chants based on the Kunapipi mythology. Sung 
by a Djauan and Yangman group at Tandangal, near Beswick Aboriginal 
Cattle Station. (Compare 22A—cut ii.) 
3B-4B. Women’s Djarada, sung by Rembaranga and other central Arnhem 
Land women at Mainoru. 
5A. A Walaka; a “ trade dance ” sung by Djauan and Yangman tribesmen. 
5B-6B. The Waranggan ; a camp corroboree with a sacred and secret background ; 
performed by Djauan and Yangman. (For the 1952 performance: Records 
22B—23B.) 
7A. A Djedbangari performed at Mainoru by Riraidjingo men from Yirrkalla. 
7B—cut i. A Djedbangari from the Djambarbuingo-speaking groups of north-east 
Arnhem Land; sung by a Rembaranga Songman at Mainoru. 
7B—cut ii. A Djerag from central Arnhem Land. 
8A and8B. A Mulara, or mourning totemic series for the Dua moiety ; from central 
Arnhem Land: sung by Rembaranga-Ngalgbun Songmen. 
gA-12A. The Maraian of central Arnhem Land. 4QA, the first third of 9B, 10A 
and 10B, 11A and most of 11B, are recordings of secret ritual; calls to the 
“shades ”’ by the leaders, and rhythmic and imitative noises made by the 
“actors” can be heard. None of this should be broadcast. Two-thirds of 
9B is a sacred Maraian hymn or psalm chanted by an old Songman on the 
secret ground. 11B (about one inch from the outside) and 12A provide 
examples of all-night singing in the camp: the two ceremonial moieties sing 
different chants at the same time. 
1952 SERIES. 
13A and 13B (first 24 inches). A Cloud song from the Riraidjingo at Yirrkalla, 
north-east Arnhem Land. Sung by Milirbom. 
13B (from about 2} inches in, to the outside, including cut ii). A Djedbangari 
sung by Milirbom, who also sang the Djedbangari on 7A. 
14A—cut i. Examples of didjeridu playing, with a Songman joining in a Dijerag 
chant near the end of the cut. 
14A—cut ii. Waramiri songs and dances from north-east Arnhem Land. Mililili 
Songman. Subjects: cloud, gambling, and hornet. (Waramiri=Wadamiri.) 
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14B. Gunborg: gossip songs; Oenpelli region. 
15A. Waramiri songs. Six by Munongo, a Djinba Songman ; the rest by Balara, 
a Waramiri clansman. Subjects: (a) plate of food, tobacco, axe, shirt ; 
(6) anvil, mouth-organ, hornet. 
15B (first 1} inches). Waramiri. Songman, Balara. Subjects: card-gambling, 
smoking. 
15B (starting 1} inches from inside). A Djedbangari. Songman, Balara. 
16A (first 1} inches). A Djerag. Balara and Mililili the Songmen. The sequence 
follows on 16B—cut ii: part of the sea-gull song, and then saw-fish. At the 
end of the cut is a sailing canoe song. (16A—cut ii is blank.) 
16A (starting about 1? inches from inside). Waramiri. 
16B—cut i. Waramiri. Same Songmen. Subjects: hornet, anvil, cards, mouth- 
organ. 
16B—cut ii. Djerag. Precedes 16A. Subjects: saw-fish, black plover, sea-gull. 
17A. (a) First $ inch: Djerag, concluded from 16A. 
(6) A Djedbangari follows at % inch from inside. 
(c) About 1°/,) inches from inside: A Mulara morning star song ; announced 
as Manikai Bunggal. 
17A—cut ii. Djedbangari. 
17B. A Brinkin Wongga sung by Palduna, a Maielli man. 
18A. (a) First 2inches: A Djedbangari. Songman, Munongo, a Djinba tribesman ; 
his fourth “ verse” is a Dierag (winini, sea-gull), after which he returns 
to the Djedbangari. 
(6) Starting 2 inches from inside: A Waramiri. Sung by Balara. Subject : 
sailing-canoe. 
18B. Kamalangga. Songs of the Kamalangga clan at the mouth of the Goyder. 
Sung by Balara in Djambarbuingo. Subjects : windstorm, turtle and dugong. 
19A. Mulara from the north-east. Sung by Balara, Mililili and Warungo. 
19B. Nyindi-yindi corroboree by the Wadjigin, a Wagaitj sub-division. ~ 
zoA—cut ii. A Daly River Wongga. Sung at a circumcision in the Djauan tribe. 
(Continued on 22A—cut i.) 


20B. Seizing the initiand for a higher degree, Larakia tribe. The eerie silence 
broken by the ritual calls and the women’s cries and shouts can be felt and 
heard from the recording. 


21A. A Daly River Wongga. Sung at Delissaville, for an initiand on tour of the 
various groups. 

21B—cut i. The same continued. 

21B—cut ii. Nyindi-yindi. A Wadjigin corroboree. 

22A—cut i. Continued from 20A—cut ii. 

22A—cut ii. A men’s Djarada. Sung by Lamderod, a Djauan. 

22B—23B. The Waranggan of 1952. 
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24A-—25B—cuts i and ii. Maraian recordings, 1952. 
24A. Sacred Maraian chants. Yiritja. 
24B. Continued. Yiritja, first inch; then Dua. Yiritja again for last inch 
on outside of Record. 
25A. Yiritja moiety chanting. 
25B—cut i. Sacred chanting. Two moieties simultaneously. 
cut ii. (a) Secret chanting (two items: rangga and baluridja, goanna). 
(6) Sacred chant—rain and flood: fresh water. 
27-29 and 25B—cut iii. Kunapipi chanting. Secret; must not be broadcast. 


26A and 26B and 25B—cut iv. Ngurlmak chanting. Secret ; must not be broad- 
cast. 


1953 SERIES: ARNHEM LAND DISCs. 


30A, 30B, 31A—cut i, 31B—cut i, 32A, 32B—cut i. Nyindi-yindi of the Wadijigin, 
following the destruction of a deceased person’s belongings. 


32B. A Gunwinggu tribal camp corroboree accompanying the lustration of a 
mourner. 


31A—cut ii, 32B—cut ii and 40B—cut ii. Wagaitj school children singing and 
reading in English. 

39A. A Nagala series; central and north-central Arnhem Land. 

39B—cut i. A Maielli Gunborg. 

39B—cut ii. Burera boys sing. 


39B—cut iii to 40B—cut i. Melville Island Mourning Dance. 
CENTRAL AND NORTH-CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN DISCS. 


33-34A. Pidjindjara totemic ceremonies. 
34B-36B. North-eastern Wailbri totemic ceremonies. 
37A-38B. Women’s secret Yowalyu ceremonies (Wailbri and Waramunga). 


A. P. ELKIN. 


(To be continued) 











SOCIAL CONTROL AMONGST THE OROKAIVA 
By MARIE REAY 


Introduction 

“ Orokaiva ”’ is a general term denoting people speaking Binandele and related 
dialects who occupy a large part of‘the Northern Division of Papua. Orokaiva 
society was investigated in some detail in the 1920’s by the late Dr. F. E. Williams, 
Government Anthropologist. This article is based upon data furnished in Dr. 
Williams’ published work,! supplemented by observations recorded by the author 
during a brief field period early in 1951 which was interrupted by the eruption of 
Mt. Lamington. My own observations refer to the Wasida or Jegase Sarahu tribe,” 
whereas some of Dr. Williams’ information was gathered from. the Aiga, Binandele 
and Tain Daware tribes, which are situated in other parts of the Division but never- 
theless reveal a social organization practically identical with that of the Wasida 
people. 

In investigating social control amongst the Orokaiva, three aspects will be 
examined which would seem to be important in any empirical study of social control. 
Firstly, there are the ideals people expect one another to try to live up to: the 
Orokaiva use the convenient term otohu to refer to these. Secondly, it is necessary 
to study education in conformity, which involves a consideration of Orokaiva 
childhood and an examination of the ritual of initiation from this point of view. 
Thirdly, there are the actual sanctions operating to encourage conformity with 
Orokaiva ideals. There will be an attempt, finally, to assess the effectiveness of this 


system. 
(1) OROKAIVA IDEALS 


The Orokaiva term otohu is perhaps midway between behaviour which is normally 
expected and that which is ideally desirable. This term is used in two senses: 
adjectivally, it indicates that the person so described is well-behaved in certain 
definite ways and, secondly, it signifies an honorific ornament worn by a large number 
of people. A man is otohu if he is generous and helpful, and is diligent in gardening 
and hunting* ; also, the otohu man does not quarrel or brawl, he does not steal, nor 
does he commit adultery. A woman is otohu if she listens to her husband and does 
not speak to him angrily, if she is faithful to him and accompanies him wherever 


1F. E. Williams, ‘‘ Plant-Emblems Among the Orokaiva,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Vol. LV, 1925; Ovokaiva Magic (1928) ; Ovokaiva Society (1930). 

2 Called the Jegasa-Sarau tribe by E. W. P. Chinnery and W. N. Beaver (Papuan Annual 
Report for 1914-15, pp- 158 ff.). 

3 J.¢., if he is able to vary the diet of his household occasionally with food from the bush, and 
if he works his garden regularly. 
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he goes, and if she does not steal from the other women. Orokaiva society is 
organized about the men and the expression of their personalities. To be otohu, 
a man has to be generous ; what is required of the woman is that she should concur 
in her husband’s generosity. Wealth is valued, because the possession of enough 
pigs and a good supply of taro makes it possible for a man to hold a feast. Holding 
feasts is the epitome of generosity, which is the most important Orokaiva virtue. 
Men are encouraged to be highly individualistic. Women are individualistic, too, 
but this seems to be a by-product of male individualism. 

The otohu ornaments, which are worn by many, are presented during the 
initiation ceremony to some of the novitiates, but they may be acquired later, on 
payment of a pig. They were largely homicidal insignia in former times. Some of 
them still signify that the wearer has killed a pig, but mostly they are ornaments 
which express the wearer’s preparedness to enact the virtues listed above. 

How far do the Orokaiva conform to the otohu virtues? They are generous and 
helpful to one another. They work their gardens regularly enough to ensure a 
plentiful supply of vegetable products from the fertile earth. Apparently adultery 
takes place rarely, although some of the women habitually accuse their husbands of 
fornication. Stealing is rare. But the Orokaiva men quarrel and brawl, and the 
Orokaiva women use “ strong talk ”’ to their husbands. So long as the individual 
does this only occasionally, he or she can still claim to be otohu. I have stressed the 
otohu virtues to make it clear that the norm in Orokaiva society is not in conformity 
with minimum legal requirements, but an approximation to ideal standards. 


As well as conforming to the otohu ideals, an adult male is expected to be strong 
and fearless. This expectation is largely unverbalized, excepting in reminiscences of 
the idealized past. The Orokaiva have a bloody background of constant warfare 
with the Managalasi and the Togaho as well as continual internecine strife. The 
war leaders, fearless and fearsome, are greatly admired in retrospect and are held up 
to the young boys as examples of ideal personalities toemulate. When an institution 
loses influence and even disintegrates or becomes extinct, motivations continue to be 
patterned in accordance with them. Warfare happens no longer,‘ so to-day much of 
the training of Orokaiva boys is anachronistic, because of this ‘‘ subjective lag.” 


(2) EDUCATION IN CONFORMITY 


Viewed as a process which implements social control by teaching what norms 
should be adhered to and what are the consequences of aberrant behaviour, education 
presents three important aspects : Firstly, it involves the internalization of norms or 
ideal patterns. We are concerned with discovering the values held by adults to be 
important enough to impress upon the growing child. There are the explicit values, 
and in studying how these are impressed upon the child we should look for implicit 
values which are incidentally transmitted. Education occurs within the field of 
adult-child interaction, which is inevitably authoritative in some respects. In as 


“Monckton, in the Papuan Annual Report for 1904, reports that the pacification of the 
tribes of this area was accomplished in that year. 
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much as the education of the young is a conscious activity of adults, the inter- 
nalization of norms and ideal patterns involves the manipulation of sanctions. What 
is sanctioned in childhood is the kind of behaviour required in adult life, plus a 
range of permitted behaviour, tolerated in youth, which diminishes as the individual 
grows older. So, secondly, we should be able to find within the field of education 
a model of the kind of sanctions which circumscribe adult behaviour. I.e., if shame 
is a dominant sanction in adult life, it would not be surprising to find parents and 
other educators shaming the recalcitrant child and, at an earlier stage, ensuring 
that the individual will become sensitive to shame. 


Thirdly, it is possible to view education as authority in action. It is important 
to know who educates, and what kinds of authority are exercised during the educative 
process. In a relatively stable society, we should expect some continuity between 
these kinds of authority and the kinds of authority used in the workaday and political 
activities of adults. 

There are five stages in the Orokaiva life cycle. The last two—adult person 
(embo, or female pamone) and aged adult (embo evovo or pamone evovo) need not 
concern us here. It is necessary, however, to consider the first three: the baby 
(meni orosati), the little child (meni isapa) and the big boy or girl (meni dombo), in 
some detail, and then to examine the initiation ceremony which marks the transition 
from meni dombo to adult embo or pamone. 


Orokaiva Childhood 


An Orokaiva baby, from birth to the time he can walk, is known as meni orosati. 
He lives in a string bag which his mother carries wherever she goes. As the mother 
jogs along to the gardens, the pliant string bag is pulled taut by the baby’s weight, 
and the characteristic pre-natal position is induced. When she gets to the gardens, 
she puts the string bag on some leaves on the ground, or hangs it from the branch 
of a tree, and goes about her digging and weeding. If the baby cries, demonstrating 
that he is hungry, she will come over to him, take him out of the string bag, and sit 
down on the ground to feed him. She pushes her nipple into his mouth, continues 
talking to the other woman, and apparently forgets the baby until he relaxes against 
her in sleep. Then she puts the baby back into the string bag. If the baby should 
cry when he is obviously not hungry, the mother gives him no more attention that 
a single enquiring glance, but if he continues to show signs of pain or sickness she 
consults one of the old women about him. This is done casually, whenever she 
happens to meet one of the old women; it is not judged to be urgent. By our 
standards, the Orokaiva mother seems to take very little interest in her baby. He is 
a nuisance because he hampers her movements. She fondles him very rarely, and 
frequently she leaves him for short periods in the care of older siblings. 


My information concerning the Orokaiva attitude towards teething (which 
occurs well before weaning) is fragmentary. As soon as their teeth begin to appear, 
children are given solid foods to chew. The few babies I saw biting their mothers’ 
breasts during nursing were quickly cuffed and scolded, One mother giggled, as the 
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child’s teeth tickled her in their tentative exploring. All these mothers laughed at 
the infants, with comments signifying, ‘‘ He is not content to drink my milk ; he 
wants to eat me, too.” 

When the baby learns to walk, even if he is still unsteady on his feet, he ceases 
to be meni orosati and is known as meni isapa until he is about eight or nine years old. 
He stays at home with his older siblings while his mother goes to the garden, but she 
does not stay there all day now. She leaves the village quite early in the morning 
and returns to prepare a midday meal. As soon as the child is able to walk with his 
mother without impeding her progress, he goes to the garden with her. As he grows 
older, he plays with the other children in the gardens and may help his mother a 
little. Children of two or three years eat solid foods, mainly taro, but they still 
suckle. If they hang around their mother, except to approach the breast, she scolds 
them and makes them go away. Sometimes, if she is busy or does not want to sit 
down, she refuses them the breast. They go to their father, who spends much of his 
time sitting on the ground talking with the other men. The father takes the child 
between his legs, delouses his head affectionately, and holds him in his arms. It is 
always to the father that the child, especially the male child, runs for comfort. 


The ment tsapa, particularly at the age of two or three years, are the butt of jokes 
from the grown men, who frighten them by making strange noises and lungeing 
threateningly in their direction then laughing loudly as they watch the children cry, 
register bewilderment and run to their fathers. When their initial terror is overcome, 
the children learn to laugh at their own fright. This happens continually, until the 
child learns not to be afraid, imitates the men’s frightening noises and grins back at 
them cheekily. All this is accepted by the women, who make no attempt to shield 
their children from experiencing such frights. If the men are her kinfolk, or friends 
of her husband or brother, the mother will join in with their raucous laughter. If 
they are strangers, she will take no notice of the incident. This frightening of small 
boys (meni isapa) is deliberate. Sometimes little girls are frightened incidentally at 
the same time, but no one takes much notice of this. Men do not go out of their way 

o frighten the little girls. 

From about nine years till initiation at fifteen or sixteen, the child is known as 
ment dombo, or “‘ big boy” (female, meni kakara dombo). I know very little about 
the meni dombo, either male or female. Married women among the Orokaiva are 
alarmed by the behaviour of the meni kakara dombo, who approach men casually to 
demand cigarettes and to talk freely about sexual matters in a joking way. This 
suggests that parents probably exercised more control in former times over the older 
children. 

In Orokaiva childhood there are at least two conflict situations. At teething, 
the infant learns that he must not bite the mother’s breast. Biting is accorded the 
immediate punishment of physical blows and unfeeling laughter at the child’s expense. 
A three years old boy wanted to suckle and was kept waiting by his mother, who 
told him that she was busy and that he was getting too old to suckle anyway. He 
retaliated by biting her breast, but she hit him, scolded him and chased him away, 
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threatening that she would never again let him come to her breast. But as a rule 
the biting lesson seems to be learned easily, and mothers appear to have very little 
trouble with children biting them during the prolonged lactation. 


The second conflict situation is the one induced by the adult men deliberately 
provoking fright in the small boy. The boy has to grow up to be fearless. Before 
the pacification of the Orokaiva and the surrounding tribes, this was part of the 
training of boys to be warriors. Ultimately, after being frightened by the men 
quite frequently over a couple of years or so, the boy is no longer afraid. But, in 
the meantime, his world is uncertain and conflicting. He learns to keep close to 
his father, so that he can rush to him if someone frightens him, and this association 
with his father continues long after he overcomes his fear of strange men making 
strange noises. It does not seem to occur to the child to run for comfort in these 
circumstances to his mother. 


Initiation into Adulthood. 


The initiatory rites are clearly divided into three major parts—the terror, the 
seclusion and the investiture. The initiation of a girl does not encompass all of these. 
At puberty she is secluded for a time, and then goes through a little purificatory 
ritual before ceremonially emerging from her seclusion. She does not have to endure 
the terror. 


What I have termed “the terror” is what F. E. Williams refers to as the 
“ initiation ceremony proper.”> After being secluded for a short time, the candidates 
emerge and are shown the bullroarers and sacred flutes. Then the embahi (malevolent 
spirits) appear to them by moonlight and chase them around the village. The 
boys’ parents cry out to the spirits to spare their children and not to devour them, 
but the embahi rush around crying out, ‘‘ Kambo, kambo, kambo!”’ (Bite, bite, 
bite !). The boys are well aware that the embahi are a sham, and that they are really 
only fellow-villagers in disguise, but they are terrified none the less. Eventually, 
the embahi allow the boys’ parents to overpower them and chase them from the 
village. 

After they have undergone the “terror,” the boys are secluded in‘ the oro 
(“men’s house’’). “... During this period, they are instructed to be honest, 
obliging and diligent.” They learn to play the flutes, and they plait armlets ; other- 
wise they are inactive. Food is served to them by some old men. The boy’s nobo 
(mother’s brother), who has appeared as one of the embahi then returns to the 
village, divested of his frightening make-up, to lead the boy to the oro for his seclusion, 
and is responsible for feeding him during this period. 


The final phase of the initiation is the boy’s emergence from his seclusion. Like 
the girl on her emergence, he goes through a purificatory ritual. Then he is fitted 
with the kokumbari (feather headdresses), the wearing of which is a demonstration 
of his manhood. Again, it is the obo (mother’s brother) who presents him with the 


5 Orokaiva Society, p. 180, also pp. 181-192. 
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headdresses. At the conclusion of the initiation, some of the initiates are presented 
with the otohu ornaments. (Formerly, it was always a distinguished warrior who 
presented these.) The initiates then fast for a day and a night. That night, there 
is sexual licence for the senior villagers, a temporary lifting of tabus on incest and 
adultery, but the initiates themselves are not permitted to participate. 

In interpreting the initiation ceremonies of the Orokaiva, Chinnery and Beaver 
state that “the idea . . . seems to be to instil absolute and lasting terror into the 
candidates, and to make them think that their elders have beaten off the spirits ; 
while in this receptive and chastened frame of mind, the lads, imbued with the idea 
of the power of the men, will pay attention to the instruction given. There appears 
to be an idea that the spirits of the dead are present, and that the initiated, 7.e. the 
living, are keeping them away from the candidates.’’® 

Amongst the living, the initiation ritual juxtaposes the two groups, initiated 
and uninitiated, the one group terrified and utterly helpless, and the other well able 
to deal with the embahi spirits and drive away danger. Thus the respect for seniority, 
which is informally learned during childhood, is finally established. 

An Erikson-type psychoanalytic interpretation would doubtless find in the 
embahi’s threat to devour the boys, with the menacing reiteration ‘‘ Bite, bite, bite! ”’ 
a dramatization of the meni orosati’s guilt at biting the mother. I have not enough 
data to confirm or deny the admissibility of such an interpretation. 

Above all, initiation involves the explicit instruction of the boys in the otohu 
virtues. This instruction takes place during their period of seclusion in the oro. 
Later, when ofohu ornaments are given to some of them, they are again exhorted 
in detail to practise these virtues. The possession of an ofohu imposes a social 
obligation on the wearer to “live up to it,” and the prestige associated with this 
ornament indubitably ensures that a large number of people do in fact approximate 
to the ideal otohu patterns of behaviour. 


(3) SANCTIONS 

“In Orokaiva society, sanctions operate diffusely and need no specific person’s 
direction to put them into effect. The embo kiti, whom F. E. Williams called a 
“clan headman,” but who is really more of a village headman whose position is 
hereditary within a certain lineage of the clan, has a limited authority which is backed 
by no sanctions. He has no power to reward or punish, except by making obvious 
his approval or disapproval of various lines of action. In fact, there is no rewarding 
and punishing authority at all. 

Retaliation seems to have been the commonest sanction in former times, in the 
form of direct violence or the more subtle method of socrery.’? Retaliation by sorcery 
may still be practised ; I have no information on this point. Certainly deaths are 
still attributed to sorcery. When (during 1950) several people from the same village 


*E. W. P. Chinnery and W. N. Beaver, in Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XLV, 1915. 


7F. E. Williams, Ovokaiva Society, pp. 327-329. 
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died within a couple of months, these deaths were said to have been the resu It of 
sorcery. There was no strenuous effort to trace the sorcerer, because knowledge of 
his identity would bring the obligation to exercise fatal punishment, which would 
involve trouble with the Administration. 


Retaliation by direct violence still takes place, although the Orokaiva are 
generally careful not to let it have a fatal result. If a woman is found to have 
committed adultery, her husband thrashes her. Traditionally, he has a right to 
take direct action against the co-respondent also, but nowadays he is more likely to 
tell his naname (friend), who calls the adulterer a series of uncomplimentary names 
in public and makes his position so intolerable that he will leave the village. The 
offender may go into the bush for a while, but generally he goes to some other village 
where he has a naname of his own who will give him shelter and hospitality. 

If a woman suspects her husband of adultery, she accuses him loudly in public, 
and if the husband cannot satisfy her that her suspicions are ill-founded, she will 
gather her few belongings in a string bag and set out for her own village. This act 
of the woman, while she is in a mood of righteous anger, is regarded as retaliation. 
“Now,” she cries as a parting shot, “ you will have no one to cook for you!” 
Actually, it is not difficult for the man to find a friend’s wife or some kinswoman 
to cook for him, but the routine of his life is upset. 

Clearly, the sanction of retaliation is severely limited by the modern prohibition 
of killing, for it is necessarily somewhat abortive without the freedom to carry it 
through. Nowadays, the pattern is to leave the field rather than stay and fight it out. 
In domestic squabbles, either the guilty parties or the wronged ones who are unable 
to retaliate can leave the village until tempers have cooled. If arguments between 
segments of a village recur and seem to be developing into a feud, one section can 
break away to found a new village at a little distance from the first. 

Retaliation is impossible when crimes are carried out surreptitiously so that the 
crime is discovered but the criminal is not known. There remains the sanction of 
self-injury, which makes the wrongdoer feel sorry for the wronged one and therefore 
ashamed of having caused him to suffer. F. E. Williams cites two cases of theft 
which illustrate the operation of this peculiarly oblique sanction. To make the 
thief realize the enormity of his offence, the owner of a stolen watermelon hacked the 
rest of his crop to pieces, and the owner of a stolen spear chopped down his house 
where he had left the spear. The injured man aggravates his own injury, so that 
pity for him will induce shame in the culprit. This attitude on the part of the injured 
man is largely a blend of anger and self-pity. It is called sisira.® 

This sanction demonstrates how the Orokaiva tends to take revenge upon the 
person who hurt his feelings by punishing himself. This is something of this self- 
punishing, too, in the wearing of the heratu (plant-emblem) as a symbol of abstention 
from food belonging to or prepared by someone who has wronged him.® 


’F. E. Williams, op. cit., p. 333. 
*Idem., p. 116. 
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CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it could be said that the Orokaiva have a fairly weak system of 
social control. The sanctions against wrongdoing are all diffuse, and do not always 
work successfully. There seems to be a complete absence of any effective judicial 
system. A thief or a murdering sorcerer has to be caught in the act to be punished 
at all. There is no machinery for discovering the culprit.° In a domestic crisis, 
a woman will “ retaliate’ by leaving her husband ostensibly with no one to cook 
for him, but it is easy for him to find someone willing to do his cooking. He does 
this by invoking pity. If a situation is unbearable, an individual can always leave 
the village. A woman can go to her kinsfolk, and a man to his naname’s village. 

The only person an Orokaiva can punish effectively is himself. There seems 
to be a good deal of impotent rage in the destruction of a man’s own property in a 
fit of sisira. Also, the wronged man is sorry for himself, and he ensures that everyone 
else, including the person who wronged him, feels sorry for him, too. The maso- 
chistic sanction of self-injury, with the purpose of invoking the criminal’s pity, is in 
direct contrast to the outward aggression of the Orokaiva’s traditional relations with 
the hostile Tagaho and Managalasi. It is possible that the weakness of the internal 
judicial system was originally due to the necessity for keeping overt aggression 
geared towdrds the enemy groups. To maintain constant warfare with outsiders, 
internal aggression had to be severely limited, even aggression towards wrongdoers. 
Hence, perhaps, the unwillingness to ferret out the culprit when a theft occurs or a 
person dies from sorcery, unless the criminal is actually caught in the act. 

The relationship between institutionalized friendship and social control is 
ambiguous. A man’s maname are his contemporaries who were secluded with him 
in the oro during his initiation, and other friends he may acquire later. Every man 
has many naname scattered throughout neighbouring and distant villages. Being 
somebody’s maname constitutes a bond which overrides all other considerations. 
A man’s loyalty to his naname is said to be stronger than his loyalty to his family 
and his relatives. Although, theoretically, a man who is otohuw never quarrels and 
brawls, if he is involved in brawls in defence of a naname he is paradoxically judged 
to be more otohu than ever. So strong is the bond between naname that in fact 
men cannot conceive of committing offences against anyone who stands in this 
relationship to them." This attitude tends to be extended to friends of a man’s 
naname, so normally there are very few people in the community who are potential 
victims of, say, a man’s impulse to steal. Considered as an instrument of social 
control, institutionalized friendship minimizes the possibility of deviance. 

Formerly, the conduct of wars and cannibal raids was determined largely by 
this institution. The Koropata people who went to help their allies at Isivita in a 


LL, A. Flint (Papuan Annual Report, 1924-25, Pp. 45) describes various ways of tracing the 
sorcerer, but says nothing of the effectiveness of these methods. Certainly in 1951 the Wasida 
and Koropata people seemed sceptical of these methods and said that they did not bother trying 
to, discover the sorcerer by these means. 

11 One informant went so far as to say that if a man were to discover that he had committed 
some offence against his naname ‘‘ by mistake,” he would kill himself. 
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war against the Managalasi were those who had friends at Isivita and those who 
were friends (naname) of men already committed by friendship to go. The conduct 
of warfare depended upon these personal links between naname, who.had a binding 
obligation to fight for one another. The Wasida people still say of their traditional 
enemies (the Togaho, the Managalasi, and the Orokaiva of Sairope), ‘‘ We have no 
friends among them.” Having no friends among them, and having no friends in 
common with them, they were free to fight. 


Institutionalized friendship also operates against social control, in regard to the 
‘consequences of wrongdoing. If a man is driven from his own village by shame 
for a wrong he has committed, he is welcomed by his naname, whose hospitality is 
always ready. It is impossible for a man to be a social outcast, as he can stay in his 
naname’s village as long as he likes as a welcome and honoured guest. 


Therefore, social control amongst the Orokaiva is perhaps weaker than it is in 
the more formalized societies, because of the internal stresses imposed by constantly 
recurring warfare, and because also the efficient conduct of wars and cannibal raids 
involved the institutionalization of friendship to such a degree that it provides, even 
to-day, a loophole for the deviant. On the other hand, this institution itself tends to 
minimize the possibility of deviance by providing each man with a category of people 
towards whom it is inconceivable that he should act otherwise than in strict 
accordance with the otohu ideals. 


MariE Reay. 
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THE KUMAN PEOPLE: A STUDY OF CULTURAL CHANGE IN A 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY IN THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS OF 
NEW GUINEA 


By JoHN NILLES 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV, No. 1) 


Changes in Education. Knowledge concerning personal adjustment to daily 
life and its problems was given to the people through direct instruction and more so 
through example. This knowledge had a limited geographical and traditional 
horizon ; but it was compact and rich in content, and was bestowed on the younger 
generation as a possession of great value and as knowledge necessary for one’s own 
very existence and therefore to be received without criticism. There was also 
sufficient scope for developing one’s individual qualities, according to a traditional 
pattern. Special occasions on which direct instruction was given, with particular 
reference to the social life of the community, were for boys during the time of initia- 
tion, and for girls on the occasion of their first menstruation and when they were 
given in marriage. 

Together with the European invasion there was brought to the people an 
entirely new system of education, the school system. The missions began their 
activities with schools, first on the main stations, with the purpose of training young 
boys as helpers in mission work. The boys remained on the station as boarders, and 
were occupied partly in school and partly in the garden. However, a great deal of 
suspicion and prejudice had to be overcome till they settled down on these stations. 
In the schools instruction was given mainly in Christian doctrine, but the three R’s 
were not neglected. There was, however, the difficulty of the native language. 
The missionaries and their coastal teachers began to learn the Kuman tongue, but 
sometimes pupils managed to acquire the language of the coast even sooner than the 
Kuman language was acquired. The Roman Catholic missions introduced pidgin 
English as the lingua franca of New Guinea. The young people on the station 
managed to speak that language in an amazingly short time. As soon as the 
missionary himself had a fair knowledge of Kuman, the prayers and Christian 
doctrine were translated from pidgin into the native tongue, which was to be used 
in the schools. At the same time, besides learning to read and write in pidgin, 
the pupils were taught how to reduce their own language to Western characters. 


The Lutheran missions brought with them a native dialect from the Finschhafen 
area, the Kote language. I do not know how far this language was in use in their 
schools as a means of instruction. But their pupils had to learn the Kote language 
in order to understand Christian doctrine, which had been reduced to writing in that 
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language. At least in the beginning, pidgin English was not taught at all in their 
schools. Ina couple of years’ time the boys on the Roman Catholic stations became 
qualified teachers and were sent out to open new schools in the area attached to the 
stations. All had a fair knowledge of the three R’s, in pidgin and in their own 
tongue. The language of instruction in these schools has been, as it is to-day still, 
the Kuman language. In the beginning the only subject taught was religion, but 
to-day the three R’s are also included in the curriculum. All mission stations 
maintain those teachers’ training schools, where English is taught. 


A number of teachers from Roman Catholic schools, able to read and write and 
possessing a fairly good intellectual training, were heartily welcomed at medical 
schools to be trained as ‘‘ doctor-boys.”” Others entered government service, as store- 
boys, interpreters and clerks, and, at present, earn good salaries. Incidently, the 
language of instruction at medical schools is also pidgin English. During the last 
war the government started a police training centre at Kundiawa (now transferred 
to Soroka). Older boys recruited locally were given physical training, together with 
instruction in the handling of rifles, and also some knowledge of government law as 
far as their own duties as police boys were concerned. A police corporal was in 
charge, under the supervision of the residing Officer, and pidgin English was the 
language of instruction. I am not quite sure whether the three R’s were taught 
at this school. 

The workers on government and mission stations, though not employed as 
apprentices, became none the less quite efficient in handling pitsaws for cutting 
timber, in doing carpentry work in general and house-building in particular. Others 
were trained as cooks and houseboys, in gardening and in handling livestock on these 
stations. Such trained boys later found work on other European stations, within or 
beyond the area, especially in timber work and house-building. They supply 
timber for these stations when provided with suitable saws, and are paid for the 
timber in money. After the war, and since the new Education Department was 
set up at Port Moresby, the government itself took more interest in the formal 
education of the natives. A large sum of money was provided for that purpose, so 
as to give the natives of Papua and New Guinea a better and higher education, 
according to Western standards. In association with the mission bodies a new 
scheme was worked out, under which several types of school were provided for. 
The scheme was known as the Reconstruction Training System. Every native boy 
and girl, I believe from the age of fourteen years on, could be enrolled. Children 
whose parents had distinguished themselves during the war were given special 
preference. Each pupil enrolled under the scheme was to receive fifteen shillings 
in cash per month for a period of two years. All equipment for these schools, 
however, had to be provided for by the teaching bodies. The types of school 
practical for our area were, first of all, the primary schools. Here the language of 
instruction was the local tongue, but English was part of the curriculum. A list 
of subjects to be taught in all schools was compiled by the Education Department. 
The second type of school was the technical school, for training boys in carpentry 
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and house-building, in local handicrafts and the three R’s. Thirdly, there were the 
domestic schools, training schools for girls in the domestic arts, such as cooking, 
sewing, mending and also local crafts pertaining to work done by women. Besides, 
the three R’s were to be taught. The first type of school was opened in our area, 
three conducted by the missions and one by the government. Two technical schools 
and two domestic schools under the scheme were also conducted by the mission 
bodies. Since the scheme expired at the end of 1951 and cash payment to the pupils 
stopped, some of these schools went to pieces, while others carried on with a reduced 
number of pupils. The mission bodies of course used the opportunity to train the 
boys and girls mainly for their own purposes. None the less, what the children 
learnt under the scheme will be of use to them also in their native surroundings. 
However, the issue of money has often been criticized by the Europeans as a waste. 

Another kind of school, planned by the Education Department, is the so-called 
English school. Under a five-year plan, local native boys were to be trained to 
become teachers of local village schools and be paid by the government. The 
English language was to be as far as possible from the beginning the language of 
instruction, and boys who had successfully passed a test after that term were to be 
given a certificate as qualified teachers. There are, I believe, four schools of this 
kind in our area, three in charge of the missions and one in charge of the government, 
but up to the present none of these schools has been able to turn out a single teacher. 
As soon as the pupils have reached the required standard, the government will 
appoint them to various places and make attendance at these schools compulsory. 
It is hoped, however, that those teachers trained in mission schools will show sufficient 
impartiality, so as not to cause any strife among the different religious groups in 
the area. 

Finally, in the category of school influence we must include the already 
mentioned medical schools. Next to basic physiology and medical practice the 
students are instructed in the three R’s. All text books are written in pidgin 
English, which is also the language of instruction. 

Though such forms of education among our Kuman people are directed towards 
European activities and seem to have very little connection with the native’s everyday 
life, they have nevertheless caused changes in the social, ethical and economic 
standards of the people. And if we regard these changes as a development towards 
a higher cultural standard, we cannot be mistaken in stating that some beneficial 
results toward that standard have been obtained. 

The young men who have passed through the various schools and hold positions 
among their people as mission teachers, ‘“ doctor-boys,” police constables and so 
forth have undoubtedly moved on to a higher culture level, and that not only through 
the backing of the whites but also, if not more so, because of their intellectual training. 
“ Doctor-boys ” and the teachers of some missions hold at their respective places 
of employment a position similar in certain points to that of a school teacher in 
country areas of Australia. If he is able to read and write, the people approach 
him to write messages for them to send their friends and relatives, or to translate 
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messages coming in. These teachers, given the opportunity of free speech in the 
schools, are in a position to exercise influence upon their people in general outdoor 
meetings as well. In 1951, when the Highlands boys were sent in groups to the 
coastal areas for work, the government appointed for each group a former school 
teacher as leader. Written messages arrive regularly from their places of 
employment, to the great comfort of their relatives. 

These boys are also the potential leaders in later socio-political movements 
directed toward self-government. Through their education their own kinsfolk as 
well have widened their former narrow ideological and geographical horizons. We 
have already mentioned how far attendance of the natives in the local schools has 
affected the time they spend in leisure and pleasure. No doubt many items on the 
school curriculum are still too little related to the daily practical life of the natives ; 
but the school as a fact has been widely accepted. Natives refer to children who 
do not attend schools as ‘“‘ humbug men” and “ scoundrels.”” There is also no 
doubt that the school has enriched our native’s world of ideas, imagination and 
spiritual enjoyment as well as his attitude towards the surrounding world. 

With regard to ethical and moral changes we might offer one incident. Some 
years ago I was invited to an initiation festival of the Wandeke clan. At night all 
adult males of that particular group assembled in a large men’s house where the 
young candidates to be initiated sat in the middle of the group around a burning fire. 
After the secret flutes, representing the guardian spirits of the clan, had been shown 
for the first time to the young men, the usual instruction regarding the rules and 
traditional laws of the clan followed. During the performance one of the leaders 
said: ‘‘ These are the rules of our clan inherited from our ancestors and always 
handed down to our young people on this occasion. To-day, however, the school 
has come to us. If you go to school regularly, you will learn there the same precepts 
and others besides, showing you how to become useful members of our clan.” 

The knowledge of pidgin English, still limited mainly to the younger generation, 
enables a native to converse with other people from distant areas whose language 
he does not know, as well as with every European in the area and all over New 
Guinea. An old luluai asked me recently what I thought would happer to their 
native language if we kept on teaching the children to speak pidgin ; but there is 
no danger of pidgin becoming the language of conversation among our natives. 
The Kuman language has already a small amount of literature. Pidgin, by the way, 
is often regarded as obnoxious and it is suggested that it should be replaced by basic 
English. At present, however, it is still the only means of conversation between the 
native and the whites. 


The native language has been enriched with many expressions taken from 
pidgin or English. All introduced tools for which the natives had no names are 
known by their English names. English numerals are largely in use, especially 
among the younger generation. Widely known too are the names of the days of 
the week, months and main Christian festivals. One hears such greetings as “‘ Good 
morning,” “Good day,” ‘Good night,” ‘God bless you” and others quite 
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frequently. For a favour done or a thing received the native has no special word in 
his language to express his gratitude, and the expression “‘ Thank you ”’ has filled 
this gap. Shaking hands has partly replaced the embrace, the traditional custom 
of greeting. Among government officials, luluais and tultuls, the military salute 
in some form is fashionable. 

Besides the new names in use for formerly unknown objects, the natives have 
also formed some expressions of their own, for instance koa kande, meaning “ big 
bird ” used for “ aeroplane,” or “ balus”’ in pidgin ; kimbre nem, literally meaning 
“father” or “ owner of the bow” is used as a term for “ police constable” or 
“ soldier,”” etc. Moreover, Christian names have been quite generally accepted 
and used in public, especially in cases where the native name of a person is tabu to 
certain members of the same kinship group. 


“e 


Still, in my opinion, the amount of education described above has not laid hold 
of the people as a whole and the present state of literacy would not be sufficient for 
economic and political development by the people themselves. Also I believe that 
the present intellectual standard does not enable our Kuman native to adjust himself 
satisfactorily to all the changes taking place in his society through the impact of 
European civilization. 

Hence, more mass education is needed. Furthermore, a change in our attitude 
and in the purpose of school education is required. The aim of native mass education 
must be primarily the benefit which the native himself, rather than the white man, 
will derive from it. Moreover, to benefit from his education the native must be 
given a school curriculum better adapted to his native culture. Since some subjects 
in variance with native standards must be taught, for instance, hygiene and the 
three R’s, this adaptation would consist mainly in the system and method of teaching. 


3. CHANGES IN MAGIC, RELIGION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The belief in magic, though far from being wiped out, has been shaken through 
the contact with European civilization. This is true especially in regard to the 
young people, and applies to all kinds of magic, both positive and negative. Magic 
practices among our Kuman people, just as among all primitive peoples, are based 
on the belief that the forces in nature, personal or impersonal, can be influenced by 
certain human beings, to bring a blessing or a curse on human beings or objects 
related to them. Through instruction at school the limited knowledge of natural 
forces, causes and effects, has been broadened by explanation and examples. Even 
more, the attitude of the white man himself towards nature about him, which the 
young native observes and is always eager to imitate, has brought about a different 
outlook. Also the fact that he is now much more away from his native surroundings 
has changed his former behaviour and at least to some extent has made him forget 
magical customs and beliefs. 

Magical beliefs and practices have changed in various ways. Here are a few 
examples of what has happened. Signs used as protective magic, and attached to 
property as a means of protection against theft, and the magic power attributed to 
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them, are disregarded. In case of illness a number of persons may approach a white 
doctor first, contrary to their former practice, because they have acquired greater 
confidence in his medicines and treatments. Amulets, for instance, may have been 
abandoned and replaced by objects of Christian practice, or both may be employed 
to ensure even greater protection. Productive magic too has undergone a definite 
change. Converts to Christianity often reject as superstition magic rites they 
formerly performed to ensure a good crop or to protect their property: now they 
prefer the blessing and other ceremonies of the Church. Others again do not abandon 
their beliefs ; instead they combine their magic with the ‘‘ magic ”’ of the white man, 
and thus derive benefit from both. Various forms of Christian prayer have partly 
replaced traditional spells and incantations for a variety of purposes. Some 
“medicine men ”’ have found that their magical practices have a greater effect when 
medicine of the white man is used in addition to their own concoctions. 

The belief in the efficacy of black magic and sorcery, called kumo, is still very 
strong. One reason for this, besides the fact of deep-rooted tradition, is the attitude 
of the Administration itself. One article in the Native Regulations Ordinance 
referring to the subject reads: “‘ Sorcery is regarded as a criminal offence and the 
performer is to be punished.” The government officer, in punishing an accused 
offender according to this ruling, gives the natives the impression that he himself 
believes in the efficacy of sorcery. Some years ago I received a note from the officer 
at Kundiawa stating that for the first time during his official career he had come 
across a case of actual sorcery. Two old people accused of having killed a small 
child about six months old had confessed to the crime of sorcery. They also confessed 
that both had cut away a part of the child’s body as an essential part of sorcery. 
To make certain that the old couple was speaking the truth the officer sent a police 
boy to examine the child’s body, but this was found to be intact. The whole affair 
caused great disturbance among the natives. As the child’s relatives were convinced 
that sorcery was the only cause of the child’s death, their grief was somewhat lessened 
when the old woman died in prison and the old man shortly after his release. 

A man once told me in confidence that formerly he had accused a woman of 
killing his child through sorcery, though he knew nothing certain about the cause 
of the death. He made the accusation, he told me, merely on account of a grudge 
against her and thus, he admitted, he did something wrong. This practice was 
quite common in former times. But I believe that to-day many natives refrain 
from using this means of revenge, feeling that to do so would be a grave injustice. 
The consequences of an accusation of sorcery made against someone are defamation 
and often expulsion from the community. To-day, of course, there is a severe penalty 
attached. 

Partly on account of the severe sanctions imposed by the government, and 
partly on account of the other forces in play, sorcery has lost much of its power and 
influence in native society and has now been forced to go underground. Closely 
related to magic are the customs of tabu. Undoubtedly the native’s outlook and 
attitude has changed in this point too, but whether all such changes have been 
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brought about through contact with the Europeans it is difficult to say. Some time 
ago an elderly man from the Kuxkane clan explained to me how the dog became their 
totem, and for this reason the dog was neither eaten nor killed by any member of 
the clan. But he claimed that this idea had passed away even before the arrival 
of the Europeans. Furthermore there are changes noticeable in the custom of clan 
exogamy which took place and still take place without the intervention of Europeans. 
I believe, however, that through contact with European culture the changes in 
tabus have increased. Here too the younger generation takes the lead. I cannot 
possibly point out all the numerous individual and social reasons for the food tabus. 
But one of the main purposes of these tabus imposed upon the young people was 
discipline. They were told not to eat rats, opossums and certain birds because 
they would not grow into full-sized men if they did. It was a hard drill for the 
boys, as these animals are regarded as a delicacy. Now, to the sorrow of the old 
men, the young people have quite extensively discarded these rules after they found 
out that no harm would result from disregarding them. But most of the older 
people still strongly believe in the efficacy of their tabus, and the variable ways of 
nature confirm them in their conviction. Just before writing this, I learnt from an 
old man, whom I asked why his wife had been ill for a long time, that the reason 
for her illness was the fact that his second son had broken the tabu by eating dog 
meat. Theson himself, however, does not believe that this action caused his mother’s 
illness. 

These changes have an effect upon the life of the community. Some of the 
effects, of course, may become harmful. I do not suggest that, for instance, the 
custom of tabu as a disciplinary measure should be reintroduced and forced upon 


young people, but none the less there remains a void in the education of the natives 
which must be filled. 


I mentioned protective magic as a sanction against theft, and referred also to 
other forces which have partly taken the place of that sanction. Here we mean 
moral convictions. Experience, however, shows that in cases where the belief 
in the effects of magic was discarded the moral convictions were not yet strong enough 
to prevent theft. Here is still a gap to be filled. 


Religion. Religious practices among the Kuman were often interwoven with 
magical rites. The ritual itself is believed to possess magical powers, but we have 
been able to select fragments of strictly religious function. (See my article in 
Oceania.) It is obvious that all changes in this field must be attributed to the 
European mission bodies who settled in the Kuman area. To-day there are three 
different mission groups working among the Kuman people. I have mentioned 
two of them already, the Roman Catholic Mission from Alexishafen and the Lutheran 
Mission from Finschhafen. The Seventh Day Adventist Mission settled in the area 
about two years ago, but their main station is located on what may be considered 
the border of the Kuman area. The Roman Catholic Mission has three main stations 
among the Kuman, the Lutherans have two. The former mission zoning has been 
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lifted and since then the three mission groups have extended their activity over the 
entire area. ; 

I do not intend to discuss here the rights and wrongs of the intrusion of missions 
into primitive territory. None the less, I wish to give an impartial illustration of 
how conditions predispose a people to accept mission activity. With regard to the 
Kuman, the missionaries were accepted as white men, as the bringers of material 
wealth and comfort. Further, the religious system of the Kuman people was not 
compact and developed enough to establish a sound individual and social equilibrium ; 
therein lay the scope for innovation from outside. Again, there was on the one 
hand the urge aroused by curiosity and the compelling motive of imitation, and on 
the other hand there was the state of psychological instability caused by the impact 
of European invasion, with which situation the native system was unable to cope. 
A highly intellectual form of Christianity could not have established any contact 
with the native system of belief and worship. But presenting its doctrine within 
the native psychological framework and ministering to the basic needs of human 
nature, the Christian religion was able to make contact with the religious interests 
of the people and to give them peace of mind. 


Sooner or later the natives had come to realize that the missions presented 
interests different from those for which they had hoped, that is, purely material 
wealth. Hence, some natives took an apathetic attitude towards the missions, 
i.e. schools and church services, or showed interest only as far as they could profit 
materially. A number of natives, especially older people, have this attitude to-day. 
A greater number has accepted the doctrines and practices of Christianity, but 
without totally giving up their magical practices and beliefs. Some have accepted 
the new faith entirely and regard any form of participation in the old system as 
something wrong ; others do not think some of the old traditional forms of religious 
practice are incompatible with their Christian belief, though they are worried in 
conscience. The natives used to call on the sun, which they addressed as ‘‘ Grand- 
father ” or “‘ Old Man,” for protection and fertility on occasions when new gardens 
were planted or new houses constructed. These prayers to the sun have to some 
extent been replaced by prayers to the Personal God as Father of All. -Also on 
other occasions, for instance, during the performance of maturity rites over young 
people, or rites performed over sick individuals in order to combat charms and the 
like, Christian prayers have replaced those addressed to the sun or other traditional 
spirits and ancestors. The killing of pigs in cemeteries in honour of the dead, formerly 
done in order to secure the protection of the spirits of the dead or as atonement for 
supposed revenge upon a living person, has considerably changed, and pigs are 
killed near the homesteads or other places. Even to eat pigs killed on the burial 
grounds has come to be regarded as wrong The belief in other spirits, and the fear 
of spirits regarded mostly as harmful towards the living has been shaken, and thus 
the practices of worshipping them has partly crumbled. Converts to Christianity 
are believed to have become, to a large extent, immune from the intrigues of bad 
spirits and the charms of magicians and sorcerers. Vice versa, spells of protective 
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and productive magic produced by or for them have no longer the desired effect 
and may even become harmful. Thus in Roman Catholic areas special prayers for 
all occasions are in use, and also such objects as holy water, medals, rosary beads, 
crucifixes and the like. Attendance at church, and private prayers, are believed 
to be a means of drawing God’s blessing upon their daily activities and a means 
of procuring personal comfort. 

Some time ago, after Sunday services on a mission station in the Waghi, a leader 
of the Chiambugla clan stood up and told his people that he had given up the killing 
of pigs in cemeteries because he is convinced now that there are no spirits at such 
places. Anybody who wished to kill a pig, he continued, should follow his example 
and do so near his homestead. Some years ago a large group of natives on the upper 
Chimbu brought all articles connected with the worship of a spirit called Gerua, 
worship that is partly religious and partly magical, to the missionary to be burnt. 
They wanted to give up these things in order to secure God’s protection upon human 
beings and pigs. This last action is also a typical example of what the native thinks 
of his own religion, namely that its purpose is to a large extent material gain. 
Christianity has given him a new approach to religion, that is, an opportunity to 
fulfil a pure obligation towards God. There are signs showing that the native to 
some degree has taken to this attitude. What I have said in regard to school 
attendance applies also to religious instruction. Many of the former rules of conduct 
proper to his society have been sanctioned by the instructions of the new religion 
and, besides, have now been extended to other people far beyond his own community. 
The commandment not to kill, for example, now applies to friend and enemy alike. 

I believe that through the teaching of Christian virtues and morals a new 
conscience has been created. The moral law is not regarded as a mere social institu- 
tion, but when one fulfils it he is carrying out a personal obligation towards conscience 
and God. In former times a man did not regard theft as a personal wrong if nobody 
saw him steal. Even when he was caught, his kinship group was responsible for 
the act, and not himself personally. A girl or married woman was not worried in 
conscience when told by her parents or allowed by her husband to have intimate 
relations with another man. Such attitudes have changed. The breaking of the 
Commandments, even when socially approved, causes a complex of guilt. As far 
as government rules or laws are concerned our native complies with them from 
fear of physical punishment rather than from feeling obliged to do so in conscience. 

Burial rites are occasionally replaced by Christian ceremonial, and the customs 
regarding the actual disposal of the body have been largely replaced by Christian 
practices. From the viewpoint of hygiene I would suggest the enactment of a 
positive law, forcing the natives to bury their dead in deep holes instead of in shallow 
or open holes in the ground or on trees. As the old custom is still largely in force, 
the cemeteries may endanger the health of the people as possible centres for the 
spread of epidemic diseases. On account of the increase in knowledge of causes of 
illness and death, the diviner is not called upon and has lost most of his importance 
in the community. The custom of carrying the jawbone of a deceased relative on a 
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string around the neck, especially in the case of widows, has apparently gone out of 
fashion. I am often told by the natives that they have abandoned the custom of 
calling the spirits of the dead, which is usually done during the night after the death 
had occurred. The reason they give is that the spirits do not answer when asked 
their whereabouts, and that the dead are enjoying a happy existence in the other 
world after having led a good Christian life. A great comfort to the living indeed ! 


Initiation ceremonies for boys, formerly held in large groups during the festivals 
of pig slaughtering and dancing, are now often held individually within the small 
family circle. One pig is killed for the occasion, and the main ceremony consists in 
showing the young man the spirit flutes. Other parts are dropped, for instance, 
the letting of blood from the nose of the candidate and the cleansing of his throat 
with a nettle plant. Also the former food tabus, enforced upon these boys, have 
been lifted. Fear of the spirit flutes on the part of the women and children, induced 
through the belief that if they were to see the flutes serious deformity would result 
and enforced by the men as a means of domination, has vanished to some extent. 
Young girls and women feel quite at ease when they look at these instruments, and 
are indifferent to the threats made by older people who forbid them to look at the 
flutes. 

Puberty ceremonies for girls, as a rule at the time of their first menstruation, 
have not changed in essentials. Christian girls, however, often think they are doing 
wrong in taking “ medicine”’ which is given them to eat on such occasions and 
believed to be a means of preventing conception, though they seldom challenge the 
old tradition. The same applies to young married women in regard to birth control. 
But it is noticeable that the young married women give birth to children much earlier 
than formerly. According to traditional custom, a married couple is not supposed 
to have offspring during the first five or six years of married life, either by having no 
marital intercourse, or by preventing conception. Formerly the natives did not 
know how to prevent conception, but recently I was told by a young man who had 
been employed on a European station for a long time that coitus interruptus is known 
and practised to-day. 


Inter-relations of European Groups and Native Attitudes. 


The relations of the various European bodies to each other have affected the 
native’s attitude towards these bodies, and have temporarily caused psychological 
conflict. 

I have mentioned three Christian bodies in the area. As the teaching of these 
groups differs, so the changes in native culture vary from one to another. Mis- 
sionaries of one Christian denomination persuade the natives to do away with objects 
of adornment, public dances and forms of private entertainment, such as seem 
incompatible with their teaching of morality and religion in general. Others regard 
these phenomena as essential social institutions and compatible with Christianity, 
provided all immoral content is eliminated, and traditionally religious elements 
replaced by Christian ideas. The Roman Catholic Mission stands for the per- 
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manence of the marriage bond; others do not exclude divorcees and remarried 
persons from membership. The Seventh Day Adventists tell the natives to give up 
the eating of pork and smoking if they want to become members of the church. 
Not so long ago a baptismal ceremony took place at a mission station. After the 
ceremony, according to natives who were present, the minister took a trochus shell, 
cut it into pieces, and cast the pieces into the fire before the eyes of the converts. 
In this way, he said, they should do away with all shell ornaments. 

The native teachers of one mission seem to go far beyond the traditional methods 
of making converts. They call themselves the ‘‘ Black Mission,”’ and claim a certain 
independence from the white mission ; at least, the white ministers in the past have 
occasionally refused responsibility for their activities. During the war some of these 
teachers in the Chimbu predicted that the end of the world was near. Large groups 
of natives gave up their “ singsings,”’ did away with all their ornaments, and flocked 
into the schools of their prophets. These practices were said to be essential con- 
ditions for salvation at the imminent collapse of the whole world. This hysterical 
wave of “‘ conversion ”’ lasted for nearly half a year—until the natives finally grew 
tired of waiting and gave up. 

Other changes in the psycho-social life are evidently the result of accepting 
certain principles of Christianity. The emotional life of the native has gained a 
higher stability. In former times suicide by hanging, especially among the young 
women, was quite common. It was a means of retaliation for believed injustices, 
or even of escape from facing consequences of misfortune. Though not entirely 
wiped out, the practice has been considerably reduced. Doing away with old and 
sick people on account of their being useless to the community, and throwing them 
alive into the Chimbu and Waghi rivers, has not been heard of for years. Apprecia- 
tion of the individual personality has become deeper, especially regarding women. 
The husband no longer regards his wife as his absolute property, which he can dispose 
of at will. The Christian family as a unit has become more stabilized owing to the 
moral convictions of the partners, which help them through difficulties arising 
from incompatibility. The marriage itself has lost much of its social importance, 
being contracted often for reasons of social and economic advantage. A girl is 
seldom given in marriage without her consent, and a boy often refuses his consent 
to a marriage arranged by the two groups concerned. 

The teaching of Christian charity has contributed towards the acceptance of 
positive laws forbidding warfare, and respecting the individual rights of friend and 
foe alike. 

The difference in the teaching of the various mission groups at times provides 
material for discussion among the natives and also causes of division. Even when 
native groups have come to realize that the teaching is to be applied to practical life, 
this fact may become the occasion for quarrels and separation owing to the fact that 
things must be done in a different manner by the different religious groups. Such a 
state of affairs, moreover, is not seldom induced by over-zealous and biased mission 
teachers. Some years ago a group of natives who had been for some time under the 
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influence of one mission decided to turn to another mission. They brought in building 
material for a new school. Next morning, however, all the logs and beams were 
found cut into small pieces. There was no investigation into the matter, because 
it was clear enough to them that the opposition had done it. New material was 
carried in and the school was built, and that in a short time in spite of the opposing 
group. The natives, as we see, have not yet begun to regard religion as a private 
affair and as having little relation to the social life. 


Although the Government as such favours the mission bodies because of their 
importance in the area, this does not prevent individual officers from adopting an 
unfavourable attitude towards a mission. And although an officer does not express 
this attitude in action against the mission, yet the natives will not faii to observe 
his general behaviour towards it ; and through fear of offending him a great number, 
especially the police, luluais and tultuls, will adopt the same attitude. Officers, by 
ignoring the missions, and by showing their attitude in public, give the natives 
enough reason to become indifferent or even hostile, thus causing serious psycho- 
logical conflict in their minds. As a result, the natives may: remain away from 
school, refuse to do work for the mission, and even be afraid to be seen near the 
mission station. Such attitudes, however, seldom last beyond the term of office 
of the officer in question. d 

CONCLUSION 

I am aware that some points have not been treated in detail, but my intention 
was to discuss only the main aspects of Kuman culture which have changed under the 
impact of Western civilization, and to do so from personal experience and from the 
experience of others. It would be premature to attempt a résumé of the full impact 
of the invasion of Western culture. The process is still going on. As far as it has 
developed we are able to offer the following conclusions. The beginning of the 
invasion was stained with blood on both sides. Blood has flowed here, unfortunately, 
as we know has been the case in the history of other countries. The future, however, 
does not, it seems to me, show the signs of corruption and disintegration of the 
Kuman culture which has driven some people in the past to lose interest in life, to 
starvation and extinction. There is no decrease in population. Even some groups 
of the middle and upper Chimbu have in the past migrated and still are migrating 
on account of the shortage of land into the Gende and Kombugl areas, where they 
have settled. On the other hand we cannot say that Kuman society, especially its 
legal and political structure, provides psychological stability, rendering full security 
and freedom to every individual. The condition of the society, however, is relatively 
happy, the undoubted result of the change in method in dealing with the primitive 
cultures. We have learnt from the study of anthropology how to value the people’s 
culture, which they themselves have developed and believe to be essential for survival. 


The men and women who are responsible for the transformation of the Kuman 
culture according to Western patterns should give more consideration to the following 
matters. In legal and political spheres administration should be more indirect, 
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use being made of the local natural leaders of the people. The establishment of 
Native Courts and Councils should be the next step in leading the natives toward 
self-government. Anything savouring of forced labour, especially in regard to 
women and children, should be abolished, at least if it be only for the benefit of the 
European. School curricula should be elaborated to give a wider attention to the 
social and geographical environment of the people, with the aim of educating the 
native toward a higher standard of living. The English language should become the 
official language instead of pidgin, and eventually be taught in all schools. Unless 
school attendance is made obligatory, as could be done if the mission groups were 
to co-operate with the Government, illiteracy will never be wiped out in New Guinea. 
But if we wish to raise our native to a higher standard of living and make him a 
useful member of his society, the education which we give him must embrace both 
the economic and spiritual standard of his society. 


Joun NILLEs. 





RECENT CHANGES IN CHAMORRO DIRECTION TERMINOLOGY 


By RoBERT R. SOLENBERGER 


URING 1951 and 1952, I visited all seven of the inhabited Marianas Islands, 
spending most time on Saipan and Guam. With the help of Saipanese informants 

and available books, I attempted to learn the Chamorro language. The following 
notes are offered partly to supplement the existing grammars and dictionaries of 
Chamorro, and partly as a study of some influences which have transformed the 
language in recent historic times in the major speech communities which still use it. 


Chamorro is a member of the Indonesian branch of the Malayo-Polynesian 
family. It is the original native language of the entire Marianas chain. As a 
daily conversational medium, it is used by over 23,000 Guamanians and by about 
5,000 of the 6,000 inhabitants of the Northern Marianas (the remaining 1,000 being 
Carolinians, who are mainly bi-lingual). Chamorro informants agree that only on 
the island of Rota (about 800 population) and in the two municipalities of Umatac 
and Merizo in mountainous south-western Guam is the Chamorro speech heard to-day 
in its original purity. Further inquiry reveals that the prized “‘ old-timey ” quality 
is due mainly to the retention of a sing-sing tonal (though non-phonemic) inflection, 
as compared with the monotone speech of the majority of Guamanians in Agaiia 
and vicinity, and of the Saipanese. However, Chamorros familiar with all the areas 
concerned also state that the two isolated areas mentioned above use a slightly lower 
percentage of words of Spanish origin, which account for about ha!f the vocabulary 
in most Chamorro texts. In considering the linguistic facts given below, it will be 
important to recall that Rota and southern Guam were the only areas exempt from 
prolonged population dislocation caused by wars against the Spaniards in the late 
17th century and the Spanish policy of concentrating populations in new locations 
near missions. 

In discussing various expressions with Chamorro-speakers who were also 
competent in English or other European languages, I soon found several disagree- 
ments as to the “correct” forms. In one case, a man deeply interested in 
standardizing Chamorro usage for the benefit of his own people felt that hafa naanmo 


(literally, ‘‘ what is your name ? ”) was superior to the usual haye naanmo (literally, 


“‘who is your name?”). Joseph and Murray’s recent book on the Saipanese 
personality! bears out my feeling that in such instances the Saipanese unconsciously 
try to modify their own culture to imitate the patterns of the current foreign ruling 
group—Spanish, German, Japanese or American. In my view the transformation 
of the basic concept underlying the use of terms for directional orientation in most 


1 Joseph and Murray, Chamorros and Carolinians cf Saipan. Personality Studies. 1951, 
PP. 293, 296, 316. 
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of the Chamorro-speaking area represents a similar instance of Chamorro acceptance 
of European logic. In such cases retention of Chamorro vocabulary is surprisingly 
effective in concealing the change of concept, even from the first innovators. 


Before going to the Marianas Islands, I was acquainted with a system of direc- 
tional orientation with relation to land masses familiar throughout large areas in the 
Pacific. In this system, appropriate to an island environment, orientation is mainly 
in terms of two directions : (a) “ mountainwards ”’ or “ inland ” (in Hawaiian mauka) 
and (0) ‘‘ seawards ”’ or “ offshore ” (in Hawaiian makai). If more than two direc- 
tions are designated, this will be done in terms of specific, named geographical 
locations up or down the coast from the speaker. Perhaps the best-known 
example is at Honolulu, which happens to be on the south coast of Oahu, so that the 
“ Waikiki side” is to the east and the “‘ Ewa side” is to the west, approximately. 
It will be seen that the aboriginal Chamorro orientation system uses the ‘‘ inland” 
and “ offshore”’ concepts as in Hawaiian, but has the advantage (or disadvantage, 
for survival purposes) of possessing not two but four abstract directional terms. 
It seems certain that the Hawaiian and Chamorro systems are historically related. 
The presence of a full set of four terms in Chamorro is not surprising when we 
remember that, although an isolated outlier, its affiliation with the Indonesian 
sub-family links it linguistically with the continent of Asia. 

In questioning Chamorro informants concerning direction terms, I was especially 
careful not to suggest to them either the system of orientation used in Hawaii, 
etc., nor the European one of four universally applicable points determined by the 
compass needle. All the Saipanese and most of the Guamanians questioned main- 
tained that there were four, and only four, direction terms in the Chamorro language, 
and that these corresponded perfectly as to their basic meaning with the European 
and Japanese terms for north, south, east and west, respectively. Most Chamorros 
have had enough to do with the surveying of property lines, the making of land maps 
and the use of maps in the operation of ships and even automobiles, to be familiar 
with the practical usefulness of the four compass points in this connection. Anyone 
who hears Chamorros talk among themselves will be struck by the frequency with 
which direction terms occur ; for example, “ He is a teacher south in the new Inter- 
mediate School,” where an English-speaker might say, “ He is a teacher down in 
the new Intermediate School.” Most interpreters omit in their English translations 
such direction terms as that in the following sentence, rendered literally, “‘ He is 
to be found east on the farm.”’ In a note in the section of his grammatical appendix 
on adverbs of place, Father Callistus states that the expressions gi agapa, “‘ to the 
right’, and gi acague “to the left,” are almost never used, their places being 
taken by “ northwards,” “‘ southwards,”’ etc.? 

Early in his stay in Saipan, the writer noticed in the grammatical work of Father 
Callistus that the four Chamorro direction terms catan (north), luchan (south), haya 


2P. Callistus, Chamorro-Woérterbuch, enhalten I, Deutsch-Chamorro. II. Chamorro-Deutsch, 
nebst einer Chamorro-Grammatik und einigen Sprachiibungen. Hongkong, 1910. Anhang I, 
p. 25. 
E 
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(east) and Jago (west),? although translated into German as indicated, were also 
supplied with a special translation in parentheses for Guam only, as follows: east, 
west, south, north, respectively. As shown in Figures 1 and 2, the primary trans- 
lation given by Father Callistus is that accepted as “‘ correct” by all Saipanese, 
whereas the only compass card known to the vast majority of Guamanians has each 
Chamorro term shifted around go degrees in a clockwise direction. Well-informed 
Chamorros aware of the two terminologies simply ascribe them to differences in 
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Figure 1. 


dialect between Guam and Saipan—although virtually all Saipanese Chamorro 
families have migrated from Guam within the last hundred years. One highly 
educated Saipanese informant, Ignacio V. Benavente, advanced a theory—correct 
as far as it goes—that the direction terms of modern Chamorro became fixed during 
the 18th century, when most of the surviving people centred their lives in the capital 
city of Agafia, Guam, where the beach runs from east to west, and then shifted their 
terminology by 90 degrees when they came to settle in Garapan, Saipan, where the 


3 In Chamorro orthography I am following Callistus. Pronunciation is mainly as in Spanish, 
but “ g” is always hard and the consonants of the word haya have their English values if “7” 
is substituted§for “‘ .” 


* Callistus, op. cit., Anhang I, p. 25. 
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beach runs from north to south. A more typical reaction when the terminological 
discrepancy was mentioned was that of a group of Guamanian and Saipanese youths 
working together in Saipan on a surveying crew, where their work involved extensive 
use of the compass. The Guamanians adopted the Saipanese terminology when 
speaking Chamorro in order to be understood, but laughed at the Saipanese boys 
for using the “wrong” words. The latter, accustomed to being considered as 
country cousins in relation to Guam, had no defence for their system, and thought 
their ancestors might have got a bit mixed up when they came from Guam. 


Having become interested in the question of the variability of direction termin- 
ology in the Marianas, I noted the various uses of direction terms by Chamorros. 
It was found that Jago, “ west ”’ in Saipanese usage, enters into a number of combina- 
tions where it means “ foreign,’’ or sometimes ‘“‘ Spanish.”” The commonest word 
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Figure 2 


of this group is galago, meaning “ dog,”’ but literally ‘‘ animal (of the) west,” or 
“animal (from) overseas.” Safford, writing a grammar of the language of Guam, 
correctly translates gilago as “‘a northman, a Spaniard ’’—literally ‘“‘ from the 
north” in the speech of Agafia.5 That Guamanians use Jago in the generalized 
sense of ‘‘ overseas ”’ is well demonstrated in the final stanza of a folksong published 
by Thompson, in which the person speaking is a youth who has just joined the 
U.S. Navy in the year 1938.6 The English translation reads : 


‘“ When I come back from the States 
We shall marry.” 


, 


In the Chamorro original, however, the phrase “ from the States” is represented 
only by ginen lago, literally “‘ from overseas.” It is interesting to note that earlier 
in the song the recruit announces that he is about to go to his first duty station in 
San Diego, California, which lies in the direction of the prevailing wind, a direction 


5 W. E. Safford, “The Chamorro Language of Guam,” American Anthropologist, N.S., 
Vols. 5-7, 1903-1905. 

* Laura Thompson, Guam and Its People, 3rd edition, p. 350. Figure 3 is a generalized 
tracing from a map in this book. Due acknowledgement is made to Dr. Thompson. 
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which would never be described as /ago in relation to any important harbour or 
landing place in the Marianas. 

In Saipan, the word Jago, when used to designate anything or anyone from across 
the seas, is almost invariably translated as ‘‘ western.” In using this term in connec- 
tion with cultural elements, such as modern style clothing, machines, etc., well 
informed Saipanese seem to be aware that such inventions are mainly of Euro- 
American origin, even though they may come via Japan or Australia. There are 
overtones in the current usage of the word “ western,” meaning ‘‘ overseas,” by 
the Saipanese which suggest that they have been influenced by recent emphasis 
on the “ east-west” dichotomy in Europe, identifying American influence with 
“‘ westernism.’’ Thus world political alignments help psychologically to validate 
the Saipanese translation of lago as “‘ west,”’ in the face of a contrary usage by their 
more numerous Guamanian cousins. 

The Saipanese are geographically correct in equating “ overseas” with the 
compass direction west, not only for their own island, but with relation to the 
Marianas Islands as a whole. Especially after 1821, when political jurisdiction over 
the Marianas passed from the Viceroy of Mexico to the Captain-General of Manila, 
most Spanish influence and personnel have come to the Marianas via the Philippines. 
During the long period when Guam was a port of call for galleons on the Manila- 
Acapulco route, the Chamorros seem to have lost track of which of the culture traits 
received by this means originated from the Philippines and which from more distant 
Mexico. A three-legged metate, still called by its Mexican name, is standard 
equipment in many Chamorro homes to-day. But if one asks the owners as to the 
place from which this invention was introduced, they will usually reply that the 
Spaniards brought it in from Manila. 

Another purely geographical factor influencing the inhabitants of the Northern 
Marianas to equate Jago with the compass direction “‘ west’”’ is that the general 
trend of the entire arcuate chain is from north to south, and most of the islands 
are somewhat elongated in that axis, giving them a long western coast line. The 
prevailing winds, except under very unusual conditions, are from the north-east or 
east. Any vessel, regardless of its point of origin, which approaches one of the 
Marianas either to anchor or come into a harbour, will normally do so on the leeward, 
western side. Sheltered conditions favouring the growth of coral have determined 
the location of the most extensive protected lagoons on the (roughly) western shores 
of the four large islands of Guam, Rota, Tinain and Saipan, thus providing them with 
natural harbours. Even ships returning from short coastwise trips must stand 
offshore until opposite a channel leading through the reef into the lagoon, so that 
they make their approach to land from the west. Throughout the Marianas the 
principal towns and villages of historic times, as well as the pre-Spanish archzological 
sites, are mainly on the western sides of islands. Agafia harbour, although the beach 
in its immediate vicinity runs from east to west, is no exception to this statement, 
being located on a bend about midway along the west coast of Guam. For the 
people of the larger Marianas, the importance of the lagoons as fishing grounds has 
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probably weighed as heavily as considerations of navigation in determining the 
location of the major residence areas on the lee and westward sides of the islands. 
For the smaller islands north of Saipan, which have no lagoons, the location of 
landing places on the lee side has been sufficient to determine the position of the 
villages on the western slope of the island in each case. 


It happens that the island of Rota and the municipality of Merizo, Guam, which 
have been mentioned above as areas of linguistic conservatism, are also so located 
that the direction away from the coastline at the harbour or landing place is neither 
directly north nor west. The writer was, therefore, particularly interested in 
checking on the direction terminology in use there. On a visit to Rota in May 1952, 
he observed that both the principal harbour and the lagoon used for fishing are 
situated on a coast running approximately from north-east to south-west (see map, 
Figure 2). The direction ‘‘ out to sea”’ is, therefore, roughly north-west. Local 
inquiry revealed that this direction is invariably called Jago, and that the direction 
up the beach to one’s right when facing Jago is catan, that to the left being Juchan. 
Probably because the general trend of the Marianas chain is known to be north 
and south, Rotanese in speaking English agree with the Saipanese in translating 
catan as “‘ north,” luchan as “‘ south,” lago as “‘ west” and haya as “east.” It is 
interesting to remember that the present Songsong Village, near the harbour, has 
been the principal focus of population on Rota continuously since pre-Spanish times, 
with the exception of a period of about one generation during the Japanese period, 
when the site was pre-empted for a sugar mill, railroad yards, and the Japanese town. 
It is doubted, however, whether temporary removal to villages in other parts of the 
island, one of which was on the opposite side, would have had any great effect in 
shifting the established direction terminology, especially since people continued 
to come from all parts of the island to use the same harbour and lagoon. 


The municipality and village of Merizo, Guam, are unique in the entire Chamorro- 
speaking area in that they occupy a coastline where the direction out-to-sea is 
predominantly south—although at Merizo village proper this direction would be 
slightly west of south (see Figure 3). A special feature of the Merizo coast is the 
large, triangular lagoon, called Achang Bay, formed by coral reefs and small islands 
which protect it from winds from any direction, providing an excellent fishing 
ground and harbour for canoes and small power boats. In addition to being able to 
visit Merizo several times, the writer was fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jesus C. Barcinas, then Commissioner of Merizo Municipality, an excellent, 
objective informant whose “ Merizo Village Journal’’ forms an appendix in the 
post-war edition (1947) of Laura Thompson’s book, Guam and Its People.? Mr. 
Barcinas gave assurance that the term /ago is the one invariably used in Merizo for 
the direction ‘‘ out-to-sea,”’ at right angles to the coast, the three other terms for 
the cardinal directions being used in the usual way to correspond with it. He was 
quite definite in stating that the true Chamorro meanings of the four direction 


7 Laura Thompson, op. cit., pp. 311-340. 
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terms depend on the direction of the coastline wherever a village is situated, and not 
on the compass. It is believed that most Merizo people are aware, in terms of 
actual compass directions and their fixed English names, of how their own system 
of direction terminology differs from that of Agafia or other parts of Guam—although 
roads are still bad enough so that many of them rarely make the long automobile 
trip to the capital. They would therefore translate the term Jago as “south” 
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when in Merizo, but as “ north”’ when in Agafia. Thus the inhabitants of Merizo 
are among the very few Chamorros who are consciously aware of the true principles 
underlying their own directional terminology. 

Thompson makes it clear that from pre-Spanish times on into the American 
period, Agafia remained the political, social, economic and religious centre of the 
island of Guam—housing half the population as late as 1938.8 Even to-day, after 
the heavy damage of World War II, Agafia houses all the offices of the civilian 
Government of Guam, and many important business buildings have been built, 


® Laura Thompson, op.cit., pp. 41, 54. 
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including docking facilities for small commercial vessels. Former residents of 
Agafia who have had to miove to post-war housing projects such as Sinajafia and 
Barrigada still think of themselves as Agafia people who have been forced to move 
to the “suburbs.” It is easy to understand, therefore, why the great majority of 
Guamanians to-day accept the system of Champrro directional terms appropriate 
for Agafia as the only one, and take it as a matter of course that the four Chamorro 
words are universally applicable to the points of the compass, as are the English 
words north, south, east and west. 


In September 1952, I took a trip by taxicab from Agafia across Guam to the 
east coast, then along the east and south coasts and part way along the west coast to 
Umatac and back. During this trip, without bringing up the matter of direction 
terminology as such, he asked the driver, a Chamorro from the Agajia region, at 
several points during the journey to give, in Chamorro and in English, the direction 
the car was travelling, or that towards some scenic landmark. Although the man 
must have known the general shape of the island of Guam and our location on it at 
the time of each conversation, his answers in both Chamorro and English were 
confused and inconsistent. Part of the time, especially when within sight of the 
ocean, he called the direction out-to-sea Jago, or “north,” using other terms to 
correspond with this changing orientation. On these occasions our taxi driver was 
following the traditional Chamorro terminological system (presumably without 
realizing the fact), although his terms in English were “incorrect ”’ (i.e. failed to 
correspond with the compass). At other points on the journey, also at a considerable 
distance from Agajfia, the driver disregarded the position of the ocean, which was not 
constantly visible, and gave his answers “correctly” in English in accordance 
with the actual compass directions with their Chamorro equivalents in accordance 
with the Agafia terminology. The man became somewhat confused and embarrassed 
at his own inconsistency in identifying directions, and had plainly given little previous 
thought to the terminological dilemma involved—although quite accustomed to 
driving to all parts of the island. 


Conflicting directional terminologies are even less likely to come to the attention 
of Chamorros living on the remaining islands of the Marianas chain than they are in 
Guam. The permanent villages now inhabited in the Northern Marianas are located 
along the west coasts of islands, or, in a few cases, in the interior, on the windward 
east coasts, the waves break on rocky cliffs in most places, and there are no harbours 
or extensive lagoons. Whether or not the beach runs exactly north and south, the 
directional terms used throughout each island are those of the principal villages 
or their landing places. 

As has been indicated, Safford’s grammar of the Chamorro language of Guam 
makes no mention of any other directional terminology but that of Agafia.* Although 
the title page of his dictionary and grammar indicates that he was a missionary in 
Guam, Father Callistus uses the Agafia directional terminology in parentheses only, 


®*W. E. Safford, op. cit., Unit V, sec. 4. 
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designating it simply as that of Guam. Perhaps because his book is intended 
primarily for use in the German-held Northern Marianas, he uses mainly the ter- 
minology prevailing in that area, with /ago translated as “ west,” etc. 

By far the most complete and linguistically informed grammar of Chamorro 
is that by Hertha Costenoble, who, according to her own preface, lived in Guam as a 
child between the years 1905 and 1913.4 Information from contemporary Saipanese 
indicates, however, that she, or at least some members of her family, were in Saipan 
during part of the German period. In a special section discussing directional terms 
and their derivation,’ she specifies Garapan, Saipan, as the place for which the 
meanings given hold good. Costenoble must be credited with giving the most 
nearly complete explanation of Chamorro directional terminology to be found in 
print. She states clearly: “Genau genommen bezeichnet haja die Richtung von 
See auf Land zu, vom Strande nach dem Landinnern, und lago die umgekehrte 
Richtung von Land auf See zu, vom Landinnern nach dem Strande hin.”?* The 
writer cannot confirm or deny her equation of catan with the north-west (or dry season) 
monsoon and of /uchan with the south-west (or rainy season) monsoon, except to 
point out that it would apply only at a west coast location, like Garapan. Costenoble 
is also correct in stating that catan and luchan are always directions following the 
coastline, while haya and lago are at right angles to the coast. She seems, however, 
to have absorbed some of the typical confusion of the Chamorros themselves over 
the difficulties (“ Schwierigkeiten ’’) likely to arise if the coast runs otherwise than 
north-south, explaining only that people use the terminology they are accustomed 
to at their own homes, so that “ hat man dort katan zu Rechten, wen man auf See 
blickt, so bezeichnet man auch diese Strandrichtung als katan ”’ (Costenoble, doc. cit.). 
Any Chamorro still using the four direction terms in their original sense would 
automatically place catan on his right when looking in any direction out to sea, 
regardless of making comparisons with the location of his own home. The point 
which Costenoble fails to mention is that the confusion arises only when an attempt 
is made to equate the Chamorro terms with European (or Japanese) direction words 
having fixed values determined by the compass needle. 

In conclusion, we may draw certain lessons from the changes that have taken 
place in the way in which Chamorros designate directions: (1) A system of direc- 
tional nomenclature based on the landwards-seawards contrast is still in general 
use by most Chamorro-speakers. (2) This system is generally unrecognized by 
the Chamorros themselves and by most outsiders who have studied their language. 
(3) An important reason for this lack of recognition is that Chamorro happens to 
resemble European languages and Japanese in having four directional terms, making 
it natural for both Chamorros and outsiders to “‘ translate ” or absolutely equate the 
Chamorro terms with foreign ones, although the two sets are incomparable—one 


1° P. Callistus, op. cit., Anhang I, p. 25. 
11H. Costenoble, Die Chamorro Sprache. 
12 Idem., pp. 413-414. 

13 Idem., p. 413. 
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being based on local geography and the other on the compass needle. (4) A more 
primitive system, based on two terms only, meaning landward and seaward, has 
been taken over by outsiders in Hawaii as appropriate to the island environment 
mainly because of being obviously different from the four-term system tied to the 
compass. (5) Geographical factors involved in the layout of village sites in the 
Marianas have conspired to keep Chamorros as a whole only dimly aware of the true 
principle operating in their system of directional nomenclature: (a) the frequency 
of locations on the west sides of islands ; (b) the general north-south trend of the 
Marianas chain and of most of its sheltered beaches ; (c) the prominence, growing 
in Spanish times, of Agafia as capital city of Guam. (6) Since the 18th century, at 
least, the Chamorros have been ready imitators of cultures imported primarily or 
secondarily from Europe, so they may be expected to adopt the compass-determined 
method of designating-directions as being more scientific than the aboriginal one, 
and more desirable because associated with politically dominant peoples. (7) We 
can be certain that the four Chamorro words Jago, haya, catan and luchan will continue 
in use to designate the four directions as long as Chamorro is spoken, since the 
corresponding Spanish terms have never come into use. In the long run, the Agafa 
terms seem destined to take over throughout the Chamorro-speaking area, as compass- 
point terms, but this process will be slow unless the people of the Northern Marianas 
largely migrate to Guam, as a number of them have done. (8) Since most Chamorro- 
speakers are Guamanians from parts of the island where the Agajia terminology is 
used, it is unlikely that the system which uses Jago to mean “ west ’’ by the compass— 
the only other widespread usage—will ever completely replace the Agafia ter- 
minology. Only an unforeseen catastrophe which would force the Guamanians to 
migrate to the Northern Marianas could bring this change about. 


R. SOLENBERGER. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF DEPOPULATION OF PRIMITIVE 
GROUPS 


By B. PENTONY 


HE spread of western European civilization across the surface of the earth 

during the last four and a half centuries has been associated in many cases with 
the decline of the native population, which in some instances has reached the point of 
extinction (e.g. the aboriginal inhabitants of Tasmania). This decrease in numbers 
among indigenous populations has been explained on the basis of a variety of causes. 
Among the simpler and more obvious explanations have been their slaughter by the 
better armed and equipped invaders or their decimation by the new diseases intro- 
duced by the white man and against which they had not sufficient time to build up a 
resistance. In many cases investigators seem to have felt that factors of a more 
complex and subjective nature were operating. They labelled these latter “‘ psycho- 
logical ” causes of depopulation and speculated on the part they played. 


The article by Lommel! on the situation among the Wunambal of the Western 
Kimberleys and the subsequent comments by Berndt? suggest that very little is 
understood regarding the place of psychogenic factors in population trends. Further- 
more, no systematic attempt has been made to understand the nature and mode of 
operation of any such factors. As one who was associated with the Frobenius 
Expedition in its work in the Western Kimberleys and having spent some time with 
Dr. Lommel among the Wunambal, the writer would agree with him that the general 
condition of this group was a depressed one. However, he is not prepared to draw 
the same conclusions as Lommel regarding the nature of the processes involved. 
Such limited experience as he has had among Australian Aborigines and among 
native groups in the New Guinea area suggests to him that Berndt’s statement of the 
situation is a more balanced account of the consequences of contact between Western 
civilization and preliterate cultures. 


The aim of this note is not to deal with this particular controversy. Rather the 
intention is to examine the use of the term psychological when applied by some 
historians and anthropologists to the decline of populations. 


1 A. Lommel, ‘ Modern Culture Influences on the Aborigines,’”’ Oceania, Vol. X XI, 1950-51, 
PP. 14-24. 


2 Ronald M. Berndt, “‘ Influence of European Culture on Australian Aborigines,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. XXI, 1950-51, pp. 229-240. 
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Those who stress the significance of psychological factors usually argue, with 
some individual variations, along the following lines : 


The advent of Western culture disrupted the old way of life in the native com- 
munity. It introduced a new and vastly superior technology. 


Consequently, the tendency was for the native to exchange his weapons and 
implements for those of the white man. These changes naturally resulted in some 
change in the daily round of activities and in the system of social and political 
relationships. To acquire these implements the native had to work for the white 
man or to give him in-exchange some goods or property such as land. This, too, 
would have repercussions in the social structure. Furthermore, the white man 
introduced new ideas and new standards of behaviour either informally or formally 
through traders, government officials and missionaries. These newcomers were 
frequently critical of native beliefs and customs, particularly those concerned with 
fighting and “‘ black magic,”’ but extending to such practices as polygamy and the 
holding of ceremonial feasts. Frequently action was taken by representatives of 
the new order to put a stop to old practices and to enforce new ones. 


This process of change in many communities advanced at a rapid rate with the 
destruction of all that belonged to the old way of life. In consequence, so the 
argument runs, “ the native was thus left suspended, as it were, in mid air. All the 
old institutions had changed, all the past ways of thought no longer pertained, and 
yet there was no substitute save the various conflicting forms of Christianity and the 
paternal rule of European administrators. According to the authorities with 
practical experience of native administration, this transition stage is undoubtedly 
worse than what it has displaced, for it deprives the native of hope. It causes him, 
as Sir Basil Thomson saw, ‘to lose interest in life, and to bring about the gradual 
extinction of the native himself, for if he has nothing to live for he will die.’ ” 
“Hence arose that psychological despair which . . . is the basic cause of depopula- 
tion.’’ 

In his comments on the Wunambal, Lommel restates this point of view stressing 
the depressed outlook of these people and its effect on their behaviour. He puts 
the emphasis on the reproductive aspects to account for the small number of children. 
Berndt, in reply, points out that the situation is rather a complex one in which 
economic (particularly in relation to nutrition) and social factors are also involved. 


Further, strong exception can be taken to the use of the term “ psychological.” 
(x) It is ambiguous and its usage leads to confusion. This may be illustrated if we 
take two alternative explanations of a falling birthrate : 


(a) Some writers would attribute a falling birthrate to a marked increase in the 
use of contraceptive methods or the practice of abortion. The psychologist would 
regard this as falling within his sphere of interest so far as the problem of motivation 


3S. H. Roberts, Population Problems of the Pacific. London, 1927, pp. 73-74- 
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is regarded as a psychological issue. For him this would be a “ psychological ”’ 
cause of depopulation. 


(6) Others stress a direct connection between psychological causes (e.g. a feeling 
of depression) and physiological processes. Their interest is in the area now known 
as psychosomatic medicine. They are drawing attention to what the layman would 
call the “‘ influence of mind over matter.”’ For them “ psychological ” causes means 
the direct effect of depressive mental states on bodily processes. 


The difficulty is that it is not always clear in which sense the term is used. This 
inevitably prevents any clear thinking regarding the mechanisms involved. 


(2) As a blanket term, “ psychological ”’ obscures rather than clarifies the 
relationships between the changes that have been taking place in the community 
and the vital statistics. There is a tendency to believe that when depopulation has 
been attributed to “ psychological malaise ” it has been explained. Since there is 
usually no evidence of the understanding of psychological processes, it is very 
doubtful whether any progress has been made. 


The intimate relationships between subjective states and bodily functioning is 
by no means a new discovery, nor is it restricted to primitive peoples. Clinical 
psychology and psychiatry has a wealth of material on this subject. When Lommel 
says “their reproductive abilities depend not only on their physical well-being 
but on their psychic balances as well ”’ (op. cit. p. 16) he could be quoting a psychiatrist 
specializing in marital problems in one of our capital cities. The justification for 
the psychiatrist’s activities is that he is sufficiently familiar with the detailed operation 
of the processes involved to influence the outcome. 


(3) The main justification for the use of the term ‘“‘ psychological ” is to oppose 
certain spiritual aspects to physical phenomena. However, most workers in the 
field of psychology are unimpressed by the value of this dichotomy. There is ample 
evidence of interaction between “ psychic ’’ phenomena and “ physical ’’ processes. 
It is generally felt that instead of trying to classify behaviour into mutually exclusive 
categories one is much better employed in trying to ascertain the relationships between 
different patterns of behaviour. 


(4) Advocates of “ psychological ’”’ causes of depopulation have not been able to 
demonstrate a necessary connection between cultural changes and the psychological 
condition they postulate. As is well known, there are many instances in which the 
breakdown in the old tribal life has not resulted in the development of a depressed 
outlook. Berndt has some relevant comments on this point. 


The crucial questions appear to be: What conditions determine whether the 
indigenous culture will be destroyed, and what, in terms of vital statistics, will the 
consequences be? These questions are not likely to be answered by vague general- 
izations about the possible influences of mental processes on bodily functioning. 
There is an cbvious need for a more detailed analysis with precise and clearly defined 
concepts. 
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In as far as contemporary psychology may be able to contribute towards a 
better understanding of the processes involved, the most likely area of investigation 
would seem to be in the clinical field. In particular the associated concepts of 
frustration and threat which have received attention from such writers as Rosen- 
zweig,* Maslow® and Maier* would seem to be relevant. 


Perhaps these concepts may be utilized by the field worker to enable us to arrive 
at a more adequate analysis of the dynamics of culture contact. 


* Saul Rosenzweig, ‘‘ An Outline of Frustration Theory,” Ch. II, in J. McV. Hunt, Personality 
and the Behaviour Disorders. 


5 A. H. Maslow, “ Conflict, Frustration and the Theory of Threat,”” J. Abn. and Social Psych., 
Vol. 38, No. 1. 


*N. R. F. Maier, Frustration. The Study of Behaviour without a Goal. New York, 1949. 


B. PENTONY. 


THE BLOOD GROUPS OF NEW GUINEA NATIVES 


By R. J. WaAtsH, OLGA KooptzorF, H. O. LANCASTER 
and A. V. G. Price! 


LOOD group tests performed on 141 New Guinea natives were reported in an 

earlier paper from this laboratory (Sanger, Walsh and Kay, 1950). A further 

357 natives, members of the Royal Papuan Infantry Battalion, have since been tested 

to form the basis of this report. In addition the two series have been combined and 

attempts have been made to demonstrate differences in the frequency of various 
blood groups in different geographic regions. 


TABLE I 
The A, Az, B, O Groups 




















l | 
Present Series. | Total of Two Series. 
| | 
j | 
Group. | l | 
| Observed Observed | Expected | Observed | Observed Expected 
Absolute | Frequency | Absolute Absolute | Frequency Absolute 
| | 
| 
as «4 os 0°3782 | 135°! 193 | 03876 193°7 
ast > tes - 127 | 0*3557 127°1 | 180 0° 3615 180-7 
B a noes 7° | ©1961 7orl gI 0-1827 QI*4 
A,B a 25 0:0700 | 24°7 34 0: 0683 32°3 
iol Ed eas Cee, 
Totals .. | 357 | 10000 ee | 498 | 10001 498°1 
| | | | | 
Gene frequencies Gene frequencies 
O =0-6152 O =0-6237 
A,=0-2419 A, =0°2434 
B =0-1429 B =0:1329 
Materials. 


Blood was collected with aseptic precautions by one of us (A.V.G.P.) and the 
samples were forwarded by air to Sydney as clotted blood. They were not refrigerated 
during transit but were usually tested on the second or third day after collection, 
and all were in good condition. The testing methods employed were those described 
by Race and Sanger (1950). 

When appropriate sera were available the samples were tested for the A, A, B O, 
MNS, Rh and Fy(a) groups. Tests for the P, Lewis and Kell groups were not 


1 From the N.S.W. Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney; the School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, the University of Sydney ; and the Department of Public Health, 
Port Moresby. 
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included in view of the lability of these antigens during transit as demonstrated in 
the earlier work. It was possible to test for the Fy(a) antigen, the only additional 
antigen included in the later series of tests, because reliable results are obtained 
even when blood samples are stored for three days at room temperature. 


Results. 

The frequencies of the ABO groups are shown in Table I. The gene frequencies 
have been calculated by Fisher’s method as described by Race and Sanger (1950). 
The samples which gave positive reactions with the anti-A serum were also tested 
with anti-A, serum but no samples of A, or A,B bloods were detected. 


TABLE 2 
The MNS Groups 





Second Series. | Total of Two Series. 

















| 
| 
| | 
Group. | | 
| Observed | Observed | Expected | Observed | Observed | Expected 
Absolute | Frequency | Absolute Absolute | Frequency | Absolute 
| 
MMS = ° 0+0000 1-0 I 0:0023 | 3°2 
MsMs.. fe I 7 0°0232 | 3°4 14 0-0316 6°3 
MNS... 13 0°0431_— | 15°6 26 0:0587 31°6 
MsNs 49 0°1623 | 49°0 79 0:1783— | 79°0 
NNS.. | 58 0-192 | 58-0 76 0-1716 76-0 
NsNs | 175 @*$795. |  t75°0 247 0°5576 | 247-70 
| | 
Totals .. | 302 I-0002 302°0 | 443 T-000T =| = 443°! 
| | 
Gene frequencies Gene frequencies 
MS=0-o151 MS=0:-0268 
Ms =0- 1066 Ms =0-1194 
NS=o-1I7!1 NS=o0-1071 
Ns =0-7612 Ns =0- 7467 


Table 2 shows the frequency of the MNS groups. The gene frequencies were 
calculated by the usual methods from the observed frequencies of the phenotypes 
NsNs, NNS and MsNs. Amongst 443 natives, 103 (23°5%) gave positive reactions 
with anti-S. This is to be compared with 59°3°% positive reactions in the Australian 
population (Walsh and Montgomery, 1947), and no positive reactions amongst 178 
Australian aborigines (Sanger, 1950). In the combined series, anti-S agglutinated 
6-7% of the M bloods, 24-8% of the MN bloods and 23-5% of the N bloods. These 
figures are to be compared with 73°4%, 54°1% and 32-3% respectively for English 
blood samples (Race and Sanger, 1950). 

The gene frequencies of the Rh system as shown in Table 3 have been calculated 
on the assumption that cDe (R,) is present and that cde (r) is absent in this race. 
It is to be noted that the genotype cDe/cDe, (RyR,), was found once amongst 472 
subjects. On this basis there are only three chromosome combinations, CDe, cDE 
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and cDe. The only additional one that could, according to Fisher’s theory, be 
produced by “ crossing over,” is CDE from the heterozygote CDe/cDE which has a 
frequency of 0-09. However, CDE was not observed amongst the 472 tested. 

It was possible to test 252 of these subjects with anti-Fy(a) serum, supplies of 
which had been provided by Dr. P. L. Mollison and by Dr. J. J. van Loghem. Positive 
reactions were obtained in every instance. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of the ABO, MNS and Rh blood groups in different 
regions of New Guinea. The areas are those currently used for administrative 
purposes (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 6th September, 1951) and do not 


TABLE 3 
The Rh Groups 























| Second Series. | Total of Two Series. 
Group. | | | | 
Observed | Observed | Expected | Observed | Observed | Expected 
| Absolute | | Frequency | Absolute | Absolute Frequency Absolute 
| | | | 
mm... ce | 269 | o8127 | 268-1 | 396 | 0+8390 395°4 
R,R, .. i 30 }; 070906 | 29°7 42 | 0*0890 41°2 
R,R, .. sie 28 00846 | 29°7 30 | 0°0636 32°1 
R,R, .. ihe 3 0-009r | 1-6 | 3 0+0064 I°7 
R,R, -. Fe I 0+0030 0-8 I | O-o02r | 0-7 
R,R, .. .- | o 00-0000 0-8 | ° 0-0000 | I°l 
i | 
| | | 
ae 331 I*0000 | 330°7 472 I-Ooo1 | 472-2 
| | 
Gene frequencies Gene frequencies 
R, =0-9003 R,=0°9153 
R,=0-0498 R,=0-0477 
R,=0-0498 Ry=0- 0371 


necessarily bear any relationship to the anthropological characteristics of the natives. 
The x? test for homogeneity has been applied to each of the three systems with the 
following results. 

(1) ABO System. y? equalled 33-5 for 18 degrees of freedom which is significant 
at the 5% level. Inspection of the table shows that the Sepik, Northern and Morobe 
groups are mainly responsible for the lack of homogeneity. 

(2) MNS System. In the first analysis the reactions with anti-S were ignored. 
x? equalled 32-7 for 12 degrees of freedom, giving p=o-oor. It is apparent that the 
Western and Milne Bay groups differ from the remainder. These figures have also 
been analysed according to the number of positive and negative reactors with anti-S 
in the groups. y? equalled 11-o for six degrees of freedom, a value which is not 
significant. 

(3) Rh System. y* was calculated for each of the seven regions by grouping 
the subjects into three classes, homozygous R, subjects (R,R,), heterozygous R, 
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subjects (R,R, and R,R,) and those who do not possess the R, chromosome (R,Rg, 
R Ry and R,R,). x? equalled 11-31 for 12 degrees of freedom, but this is not 


significant. 


These analyses demonstrate heterogeneity of the ABO and MN systems of 
groups of New Guinea natives. Further evidence of this was obtained by analysing 
the blood group results according to the language spoken. 
Dr. H. I. Hogbin of the University of Sydney. He and Dr. A. Capell kindly indicated 


This was suggested by 


























from a list of names and villages the language spoken by individual subjects. There 
TABLE 4 
The Distribution of Blood Groups in Various Districts 
| | | | 
| | | Milne 
Gulf. | Central. | Northern. | Western. | Sepik. | Morobe. Bay. 
| | | | 
| | | 
Oo 41 30 14 16 22 15 | 22 
A 35 26 | 19 12 31 28 Io 
B 19 10 8 8 23 | 10 2 
A,B es 3 3 I . me ea 2 
| 
| 
Total | 102 | 6 | 44 37 ee oe ee ee 
| | ! | | 
MS ; | ge 4 1. 4 ° en ° o | o 
Ms ey 3 6 ° ° I I | 3 
MNS ‘ 6 3 2 o 4 2 6 
MNs ot 16 9 10 3 5 11 9 
NS - | ee ie je 7 11 ao 4 
Ns.. ‘ 55 | 41 | 17 26 42 | 23 II 
| 
Total | 88 | 68 | 43 36 e iy) = 
| | | | | 
| | 
RR, eee eee oe oe oe oe ee 
aR, 7 | 10 3 2 8 4 2 
R,R, 5 a 4 4 | 4 | = 4 
R,Ry I ° ° fe) I 3 ° 
R,R, I ° ° o ° ° ° 
R,R, ° ° ° re) ° ° ° 
Total 97 | 68 | 43 37 86 53 34 
| i | 








are possibly two contrasted linguistic groups in New Guinea, an immigrant Melanesian 
group, and a Papuan group consisting of families, the number of which is not yet 
known. Table 5 shows the blood group distribution of the two series. y? has been 
calculated as before, with the following results : 


ABO system=y?=13-42 for three degrees of freedom. 
MNS system=y*=15-+88 for two degrees of freedom. 
system=y?= 0-05 for two degrees of freedom. 


The values for the ABO and MN systems are both significant at the 1% level. 


Rh 
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In Table 6 the full blood groups of 342 subjects have been listed in a manner 
similar to that used by Donegani, Ibrahim, Ikin and Mourant (1950). The figures 
shown in brackets are Melanesian speaking, whilst those not so indicated are Papuan 
speaking. This method of presentation enables the results to be used in future 
analyses. 

TABLE 5 
Blood Group Distribution According to Language 



































Melanesian Speaking. | Papuan Speaking. Total. 
Blood Group. Sow | a rae ee | l 
Number. Percentage. | Number. | Percentage. Number. | Percentage. 
| | | | | | 
| | 
oO A aig 8 | 46-4 a Se a 
Ay Tees 65 bn I Rf Re PMB 
B 4 a 25 13°8 50 23°2 75 18-9 
A,B as a 7 3°9 20 9°2 | 27 6°8 
| | 
Total Rs ger | 100-0 | 216 | 100-0 | 397 100-0 
} } | | 
| | 
MS ° o | ol | 
Ms 9 5°3 I 7. }; oe oe 
MNS... we 9 ’ 6 : 15 : 
MNs_.. is 40 26:8 22 0673 62 —™s 
NS A e 26) | : 4 : 63\ | : 
Ns °° oop 86 | 65 9 | 106 | 83 I | 192 74 5 
j j | | 
Total a: ae 100-0 | 192 | 100+0 | 342 | 99°9 
| 
| | | | 
R,R,_ .. ‘a 142 83-0 166 82°5 | 308 82-8 
R,R,_ .. i 16 9°4 16 8-o 32 8-6 
R,R,_ .. és II 6-4 17 8°5 28 7°5 
RR, .. oad I 0-6 2 1-0 3 0-8 
RR, -- me I 0-6 ° ° | I 03 
Total ai 171 | 100-0 201 100:0 | 372 | 00-0 
Summary 


The results of blood group tests performed on 498 natives of New Guinea are 
presented in this paper. High frequencies were found for the genes B, N and R, 
(CDe). However, the subjects tested were not a homogenous group. - Differences 
in blood group distributions were found amongst natives of different geographic 
regions and also depending on the language spoken. This demonstration of hetero- 
geneity suggests that more extensive investigations of blood groups should be 
undertaken in New Guinea. 
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TABLE 6 
Classification of 342 New Guinea Nativs according to ABO, MNS and Probable Rh Genotypes 
Probable 
Rh oO Ay. B A,B. 
Genotype. | 
| 
CDe/CDe Ms o (3)* Ms o (3) Ms o (1) | Ms t (1) 
(R,R;,) MNS : @ MNS 3. (4) MNS 1 (2) | MNS 0 (0) 
MNs t (14) MNs 5 (10) MNs 2 (7) | MNs __ 3 (1) 
NS to (8) NS 10 (11) NS 7 (4) | NS 4 (0) 
Ns 34 (40) Ns 31 (22) Ns 22 (4) | Ns 7 (4) 
CDe/cDe | MNs 2 (2) MNs 1 (0) MNs 2 (0) | 
(R,Ro) NS 2 (1) NS x. i 
Ns 3 (1) Ns r (3) Ns 2 (3) 
CDe/cDE | Ms o (1) 
(R,R,) MNS o (1) 
MNs 2 (1) MNs 2 (4) MNs I (0) 
NS t (1) NS I (0) 
Ns 4 (2) Ns o (4) Ns 2 (1) Ns 1 (1) 
cDE/cDe MNS) 1 (0) 
(RaRg) MNs-= o (1) 
NS t (0) 
cDe/cDe 
(ReRe) Ns o (1) | 














* The numbers in brackets it indicate Melanesian speaking natives, whilst those not in 1 brackets 
indicate Papuan speaking natives. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


Eighth Pacific Science Congress. 


The Eighth Pacific Science Congress was held in Manila, Philippines, from 
November 16th to 27th, 1953. The Congress was an important occasion in bringing 
together East and West. Indonesia, Formosan China and Japan, as well as the 
Philippines, were very strongly represented. As a result the delegates from North 
America, New Zealand and Australia as well as Great Britain, France and Holland 
were able to get a close understanding of the approach to and standard of the Asian 
countries in various fields of science. In this way mutual understanding and co- 
operation can be furthered. The aim of the Congress is the co-operative development 
of Science for the well-being and progress of the countries and peoples of the Pacific. 
Anthropology and Social Science were well represented. The United States had a 
strong team in these fields, which included Professors Murdock and Eggan. Australia 
was represented by Professor A. P. Elkin (Leader of the Delegation) and Professor 
S. F. Nadel; Indonesia by Professor G. J. Held; and Canada by Professor Haw- 
thorn. Linguistics formed an important part of the programme, and so did Physical 
Anthropology. The greatest emphasis, however, was on Prehistory and Archeology, 
because the Fourth Far Eastern Prehistory Congress was held concurrently. A 
separate report is published about this Congress. 

An invitation has been accepted from Thailand to hold the Ninth Pacific 
Congress in Bangkok in about four years time. 


Second Pan Indian Ocean Science Congress. 


The Pan Indian Science Association was formed in January, 1951, at a meeting 
held in Bangalore, India, attended by delegates from countries in and around the 
Indian Ocean. At the same time the first Congress of the Association was held to 
deal with formal matters. 


The objects of the Association are : 


(a) To discuss and promote concerted action in regard to scientific problems 
specially affecting the well-being of the peoples and the progress of the countries 
around the Indian Ocean, and to make recommendations to the countries concerned 
when necessary. 

(6) To strengthen the bonds of friendship among all the peoples around the 
Indian Ocean by promoting a feeling of brotherhood among the scientists and the 
maintenance of harmonious relations between them. 

The moving spirit and originator of the Association or Congress is Professor 
A. D. Ross, until recently Professor of Physics in the University of Perth. He was 
elected honorary secretary of the Council. This was appropriate, because the 
Second Congress was planned to meet, if possible, in Perth, at an appropriate time. 
The time has now been determined: it is from the 17th to the 24th August, this 
year, 1954. The President will be Professor A. P. Elkin, Professor of Anthropology 
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at the University of Sydney, who is also Chairman of the Australian National Research 
Council. He will take over at the opening of the Congress from Professor H. J. 
Bhaha, F.R.S. 

The divisions of Science to be discussed on the basis of National Committee 
reports include (1) Economics, Education, and Social Sciences, and (2) Human 
Ecology. Work is proceeding in these two divisions, and it is hoped that the pro- 
gramme at the actual Congress will be fruitful and will lead to an understanding 
of the different countries’ problems and to the planning of co-operative effort. 

Professor Ross has the organization of the Congress well in hand. It is hoped 
that anthropologists and social scientists will be included, either as official delegates 
or accredited members, from each of the countries concerned. 


Fourth Far Eastern Prehistory Congress. 


An offshoot of the Pacific Science Congress in 1929, the Far-Eastern Prehistory 
Congress, held three independent meetings (Hanoi, 1932 ; Manila, 1935 ; Singapore 
and Malacca, 1938), and then became what was feared might be a permanent war 
casualty for the following 15 years. 


The initial 1929 meeting in Java, and the three independent meetings had been 
outstanding landmarks in Far-Eastern Prehistory and Archeology, and the proposal 
to revive this conference in connection with the Eighth Pacific Science Congress 
(held in Manila (Philippines), November 16th to 28th, 1953) met with an enthusiastic 
response. Sixty-three archzologists and cultural anthropologists met in the joint 
Congress just closed at Quezon City and Manila, of whom thirty-six were primarily 
members of the Fourth Prehistory Congress. 

Like its predecessors, the Fourth Prehistory Congress may be considered a 
distinct success, in that it brought together for common exchange of views and 
information the largest group of anthropologists that has yet met for such a purpose 
in the Far East. Nineteen countries (United States, Canada, France, Germany, 
Netherlands, Japan, China, Hong Kong, Viet-Nam, Malaya, Philippines, North 
Borneo, Indonesia, Portuguese Timor, Netherlands New Guinea, Australia, New 
Zealand, Hawaii and Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) were represented ; 
and a total of more than 110 papers were received, of which 90 were read in whole 
or in part at the Congress and will be printed in the Proceedings. Morning and 
afternoon sessions were held on ten working days, while excursions to nearby sites, 
visits to museums, etc., occupied the other days. The anthropological delegates met 
daily in two or three groups, with occasional joint sessions: Section A covering 
Archeology and Physical Anthropology, while Sections B and C covered Cultural 
Anthropology and Linguistics. Most of the sessions were held at the University of 
the Philippines, and a number of public lectures were given by delegates for the 
benefit of the faculty and student body. 

Discussions and reading of papers were kept more or less on a geographical basis, 
the following six sections being considered in order: (i) Japan, China, Ryukyus and 
Formosa ; (ii) Indochina, Malaya and Indonesia ; (iii) Philippines ; (iv) Micronesia 
and Polynesia; (v) Melanesia, New Guinea and Australia; (vi) Other areas and 
general papers. This arrangement proved quite satisfactory in general, although 
it was necessary to readjust some papers and consider them out of the regular order. 
Organizational and business matters were confined to the opening and closing sessions. 
A short memorial service for deceased members was also held on the opening day. 


The following outstanding subjects were considered in Section A : Developments 
of the past 15 years in Japanese and Chinese archeology ; importance of pottery 
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and other ceramic wares in dating sites and other artifacts ; study of urn-burials, 
cist-graves and other forms of interment; study of ancient beads and similar 
ornaments, and the manner of their spread throughout the Far East ; new finds of 
real or probable paleoliths and of fossil mammalian and human remains; the 
character of the Mesolithic in the Far East, and the appearance of both large- 
implement and microlithic cultures ; the distinctive phases of the Neolithic in eastern 
Asia, and the paths of their spread into the Pacific Islands ; migration routes in the 
Pacific, and the character of local developments ; the overlapping of certain routes, 
and the necessity of chronological differentiation in the attempt to account for the 
nature of existing types (especially in stone-implement types, and in art forms and 
designs) ; consideration of certain specific sites and cultures. Reviews of recent 
work, and plans for future activities, were also attempted for some areas. 


Small groups also met for informal discussion of such incidental subjects as 
Oriental Ceramics and South-east Asia Wares, Nephrite and Jade-using Cultures, 
Tektite Studies, Human Palzontology, Detailed Study of Adze-forms, Origin of 
Asiatic Writing and its spread into the islands, etc. A scheduled discussion of Racial 
Types in Eastern Asia and the Pacific was not carried out through lack of time, but 
several papers on this subject will appear in the Proceedings. 

In the separate meetings of Sections B and C about 26 papers on Cultural 
Anthropology and 10 on Linguistics were also read, and a number of interesting 
symposia and discussions were held. Half-day joint meetings with other Congress 
Divisions were devoted to Museums, Ethnobotany and the Social Sciences. One 
of the shortcomings of a large joint congress, such as that just closed, is the fact 
that a number of interesting separate meetings must of necessity be held at the 
same hour, and it is often difficult for the delegates to choose which one to attend. 
Some disappointment inevitably results, and important papers are missed. On 
the other hand a joint congress has many advantages in addition to economy of 
expense, and these cannot be lightly disregarded. 

In the terminal sessions of each Congress certain important decisions were 
announced, one being that the Ninth Pacific Science Congress will be held in Bangkok, 
probably in January of 1957. The Prehistory Congress took the important step of 
creating a permanent standing committee, or Council, having somewhat the same 
functions as the Pacific Science Council—but consisting for the present of eleven 
active members and one honorary. The place and date for holding the Fifth Far- 
Eastern Prehistory Congress will be decided by this permanent committee or Council 
some time during the coming year, and the names of the members elected and the 
countries or areas represented are as follows : 


. Japan: Prof. Ichiro Yahata, Archeological Institute of Japan, Tokyo. 
China: Prof. Li Chi, Academia Sinica and Taiwan Univ., Taipei. 

Hong Kong: Prof. F. S. Drake, University of Hong Kong. 

Indochina: Bernard P. Groslier, Ecole Frangaise d’Ex. Orient., Hanoi. 
Thailand: Prince Dhaninivat, Pres. Siam Society, Bangkok. 

Malaya: C. A. Gibson-Hill, Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

Indonesia: H. R. Van Heekeren, Dinas Purbakala, Djakarta. 
Philippines : E. Arsenio Manuel, Museum of Archeology, Manila. 
Australia and Melanesia: F. D. McCarthy, Australian Museum, Sydney. 


: ee gas and Polynesia: Dr. Roger Duff, Canterbury Museum, Christ- 


. Micronesia, Hawaii and U.S.A.: Dr. Alex. Spoehr, Bishop Mus., Honolulu. 
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Prof. H. Otley Beyer was elected Honorary Chairman and honorary member of 
the Executive Committee. At the first meeting of the Council, with seven members 
present or represented, B. P. Groslier was elected permanent Chairman and Dr. 
Roger Duff permanent Secretary. 


H. OTLEY BEYER.! 


Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective. 


The University of Hawaii, the University of California, and the University of 
Chicago are jointly sponsoring a conference on Race Relations in World Perspective, 
to be held in Honolulu from June 28th to July 23rd, 1954. Funds to promote the 
conference have been provided by the Ford Foundation and by the McInerny 
Foundation of Honolulu. The Steering Committee responsible for the planning 
of the conference consists of Robert Redfield (University of Chicago), Herbert 
Blumer (University of California) and Andrew W. Lind (University of Hawaii). 


Primary participants in the conference will be a group of approximately thirty 
scholars and experts in race relations so chosen as to bring together the best theoretical 
knowledge in the field, along with a thorough acquaintance with the subject in the 
more distinctive areas of race relations throughout the world. The conference will 
seek to pool the essential concrete data and analyses of race relations in different 
areas, as well as to evolve a conceptual framework for subsequent studies appropriate 
to the world-wide proportions and the critical significance of the problem. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, at the top of p. 80, the following lines were 
omitted : 


The section headed “ Medicine ” contains an article by Drobec on Australian 
Aboriginal medicine, while another on the relations between the old and the 
new worlds is a lengthy article by Heine-Geldern on some problems of migration 
in (the Pacific). 


The pagination of pages 77, 78 and 79 was also omitted. 


1 Professor H. Otley Beyer, University of the Philippines, was organizing Chairman of this 
Congress. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. M. J. Meggitt, who has been engaged in field work amongst the Wailbri 
tribe in the North-west Central region of the Northern Territory since April 1953, 
will be returning to Sydney in April 1954 to write up his material and to assist with 
lecturing in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. Mr. Meggitt 
has been helped in his work by his wife, especially in matters concerning women and 
children. 


Work amongst the mixed-bloods of New South Wales is to be undertaken again 
this year by the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. This research 
was begun in 1936 by Professor Elkin and Mrs. Caroline Kelly. It was later developed 
in Sydney by Miss Pamela Nixon, and then over several years by Miss Marie Reay 
(assisted by Miss Grace Sitlington) in the north-west and south-west of the State. 
Mr. and Mrs. Berndt carried on the research in the far south-west (as well as in South 
Australia). This year, Mr. J. H. Bell, Teaching Fellow in the Department, is 
studying the mixed-blood communities in the middle south coast region; Mr. 
Malcolm Calley (on a Research Studentship) in the far north coast region, and Miss 
Ruth Fink (Research Assistant in the Department) in the Brewarrina region (north- 
west). The Aborigines’ Welfare Board, which is concerned with Aboriginal adminis- 
trative problems in the State, is very interested and helpful. The Board’s District 
Welfare Officers have done courses in anthropology. 


Miss Margaret McArthur, who holds the W. M. Strong Fellowship from the 
University of Sydney, returned in February 1954 after six months’ research in the 
Kunimaipa region of Papua. 


Mr. Arnold Pilling, a Fulbright Scholar from the University of California, who 
is working at Bathurst Island in association with the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney, has had his Scholarship extended and will remain at Bathurst 
Island until about August 1954. 


Professor J. B. and Mrs. Watson, from Washington University, St. Louis, have 
settled in a village to the north of Kainantu, to study problems of culture contact. 
After this they plan to go somewhat further afield to study a people who have been 
in a less degree of contact. 
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REVIEWS 


Social Anthrop in Melanesia: A Review of Research. By A. P. Elkin, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; ord University Press, Melbourne, 1953. Pp. xiv, 166, maps. 
Australian retail price, 27/6. 


One of the principal functions of the South Pacific Commission is to promote 
the social development of the native inhabitants of the South Pacific region. It 
goes without saying that adequate knowledge of their culture is a necessary pre- 
liminary to any efforts on the part of the various Administrations towards improving 
the social background of the natives. It also goes without saying that the social 
anthropologist is the best person to supply that knowledge. The Commission 
recognizes this fact ; hence this book and its companion volume on Polynesia by 
Professor Keesing. 

It seems incredible that no one had realized the extent of our ignorance of 
Melanesian culture or, if they had realized it, had done anything about it until the 
Commission invited Professor Elkin to make a survey of the social anthropology of 
Melanesia in 1950. Put briefly, the purpose of the survey was (a) to evaluate the 
different types of information available, (b) to survey our present knowledge of the 
whole region, indicating the significant gaps and suggesting problems and projects, 
and (c) to provide the principles of a plan of research. 

The book is planned in this way, and Part I reviews the various types of ethno- 
graphical record available up to 1950. It is a very brief review and, from the point 
of view of a student of Melanesian culture confronted with the thousands of books 
and articles available on the subject, a most encouraging review. Using this part 
of the book as a guide, no student should henceforth be able to claim that he cannot 
keep up with the literature of his subject. The Professor has been ruthless in his 
selection of what he considers to be of value in giving us a true picture of the culture. 


The second and main part of the book deals with what has been recorded about 
the living cultures of the Melanesian region. “Our concern is not with 
anthropological archives, but with people in a process of change, the end or final 
direction of which we cannot be sure.”” When one considers that the areas surveyed 
in this part comprise Netherlands New Guinea, Territory of Papua, the Trust 
Territory of New Guinea, the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, the New Hebrides 
Condominium and New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, one must admire, at 
least, the application of the author and perhaps his daring in attempting such a task. 
To be able to evaluate the literature covering such a vast area is itself a formidable 
task, but Professor Elkin has done much more than this. He has made positive 
suggestions of a valuable and practical character right throughout this part of the 
book. I have room here to mention but two of these. Perhaps the Professor would 
not classify them as among the more important of his suggestions, but to me they 
need emphasizing in any future plans for research into Melanesian culture. The 
first has to do with the part played by women in moulding the culture. Of this 
aspect, the author has to say: ‘‘ So far, in the islands, not nearly enough work has 
been done with the women concerning their side of life, both intimate and less private ; 
but without their co-operation we cannot obtain full understanding.” The second 
has to do with and its réle in unlocking the way into the life of these people. 
“ Linguistics and anthropology should work together both in academic institutions 
and in the field.” 
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In the third and final part of the book the author sets out the principles to be 
followed in preparing a plan of research into the social anthropology of Melanesia. 
He divides the types of research needed into those covering new districts, those of 
the Delayed-Return variety, those covering Critical Regions faced with imminent 
sociological problems arising out of contact, those related to Culture-change Regions 
where the Administration is consciously making an effort to change the way of life 
of the people and where no previous anthropological work has been done, and finally 
those concerned with Broken-down Cultures and Depopulation. 

The chief impression left with one after reading this book is the comparatively 
meagre amount of worthwhile information available to us concerning Melanesian 
culture. Right throughout the book, one constantly comes across such phrases as 
“ Practically no research has been done here ’’—‘‘ Malekula is the best known 
anthropological area of the New Hebrides, but much remains to be done ’’—-“‘ Con- 
sidering the number of islands in the Protectorate and the long period of continuous 
European contact, comparatively little anthropological research has been done.” 
With the publication of this book, there need no longer be any excuse for not knowing 
what needs to be done to complete the record. 

The ‘‘ Elkin Survey,” as the book will undoubtedly come to be called, will 
become an essential tool in the equipment of all research workers interested in 
Melanesia. There is no jargon in this book. The facts have been dealt with in a 
plain and straightforward fashion, and advice has been given liberally and against a 
background of over twenty years’ close contact with the problems of anthropological 
research in the area. If there is one thing missing from this publication, it is an 
appendix consisting of a number of maps. Adequate graphic representation of our 
ignorance and our knowledge in the form of a series of maps would add greatly to 
the value of the work. 


F. L. S. BEtt. 


Soctal Anthrop in Polynesia: A Review of Research. By Felix M. Keesing, 
M.A., D.Litt. ; Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1953. Pp. x, 126, 
map. Australian retail price, 27/6. 


Professor Keesing introduces his book with these words: “ The following 
report presents a summary of the work done to date in the field of Polynesian social 
anthropology, particularly as relevant to the programme and purposes of the South 
Pacific Commission and also an estimate of further research needs and priorities.” 
He proceeds to define his terms and, in particular, the terms Polynesia and Social 
Anthropology, from which we learn that the Polynesia of this book excludes such 
places as Hawaii and New Zealand and includes Nauru and the Gilberts, and that 
the term social anthropology is not synonymous with the term ethnology. 

The latter half of the book consists of a select bibliography of all items which 
are relevant to the problems of social anthropology, and actually forms the docu- 
mentation upon which the work as a whole depends. To items in this bibliography 
constant reference is made in the first half of the book, where detailed consideration 
is given to questions of economic development, social development and health. 

There is a tendency to think of Polynesia as a worked-out field. Sir Peter Buck, 
in his Introduction to Polynesian Anthropology, as much as said so, and if anyone knew 
his subject, it was Buck. Of course, it is quite true to say that so far as knowledge 
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of past Polynesian cultures is concerned little can be added to what we know. How- 
ever, with regard to knowledge of contemporary modes of life there are many gaps, 
and wide gaps at that. To me, the particular virtue of this survey is that it 
emphasizes this aspect of Polynesian social anthropology and the urgent need and 
prime importance of filling in these gaps. 

In his complementary study of Melanesian Social Anthropology, Professor 
Elkin has made a most careful examination of all the relevant material, and has 
then shown where it is inadequate. Professor Keesing has tackled the problem 
differently. He has analysed the many problems in the social and economic fields 
which are crying out for answers and has then cited research by anthropologists which 
relates to the various problems posed. He admits that in many cases the anthrop- 
ologist alone cannot supply the answers, and suggests that perhaps the best method 
of tackling such cases is for the anthropologist to work as a member of a team con- 
sisting of a number of persons with experience in allied disciplines. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the whole book is that which summarizes 
the research needs and possibilities. It is very well done, and could well be accepted 
as supplementing the projects outlined by Professor Elkin in his book, that is to 
say, these suggestions for research are not only relevant in the Polynesian field. 
They are of Oceanic relevance. 

This book, like its companion volume, is destined to become a basic handbook 
of perennial value to all who are interested in the development of the native peoples 
of the Pacific, and not the least of its virtues is that it was written by one who has 
done more than most to foster that interest. 


F. L. S. BELL. 


Rodovoe Obfifesivo: Materialy i Issledovania. (Tribal Society: Materials and 
Investigations.) Works of the Institute of Ethnography, Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, New Series, Vol. XIV, 1951. Pp. 1-225. 


This book is a symposium consisting of eleven articles covering the fields of the 
problem of exogamy, based on Australian materials, the ‘‘ Malay ” system of kinship, 
the transition from matriarchy to patriarchy, the transition from tribal to territorial 
connections as seen in northern Siberia, the development of animism, and a number 
of essays on special regions, mostly of central and northern Asia, but concluding 
with an essay on the military democracy of the Matabele. It is impossible to do 
justice to all these in a review, and the space available is best given to a few notes 
on the theoretical essays in the first half of the volume. 


The first point a reviewer notices in dealing with the Australian essay is the 
paucity of references to really modern material. While the works of Spencer and 
Gillen must always remain standards, and that of C. Strehlow and W. E. Roth 
cannot nowadays be replaced, it is noticeable that no use seems to have been made by 
the author of this article (N. A. Butinov) of Oceania, although it is used freely by 
D. A. Olderogge in his paper on Malay kinship. The reason seems to lie in the 
writer’s estimate of the contributors to Oceania, whom he appears to class together 
as “ functionalists,”” however much their viewpoints may vary, and these “ func- 
tionalists ’’ he regards as contributing “not only untrue statements, but also 
falsification of the material, which it is necessary to work over with a double degree 
of criticism before turning it in a scientific direction” (p. 8). This quotation will 
make clear the attitude in which the essay is written, 
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Butinov’s article is concerned with the problem of exogamy, starting from 
prehistoric times but based chiefly on Australian material. Russian writers are 
doing a great deal of this theoretical restoration from prehistoric times, using the 
theories of Morgan, Marx and Engels especially as their guides. Opinion on Morgan 
in Russia has changed considerably in the last few years, and perhaps he would 
not be so relied on as a foundation if the essay were being re-written now. 

This author goes farther, however, and lays what seems a disproportionate 
stress on the disintegration of tribal life in Australia during the nineteenth century. 
Such a treatment, of course, is useful in many cases where evidence fails or does not 
suit the theme desired, but for all that it is still an exaggeration. Our information 
on tribal life in Australia is more authoritative than Butinov admits: and the 
resulting picture is not quite what he would make it. 

The ‘“‘ Malay ” system of kinship treated by Olderogge in the second essay is 
again a title borrowed from Morgan. He deals with its appearances in’ Oceania, 
China and Africa as well as north-east Asia, and concludes that “‘ with the collapse 
of tribal society as a result of the appearance of a class society the olé system of 
kinship changes : in China—at the rise of the class society, first of all a slave society, 
afterwards a feudal society, in North-east Asia and in Africa—under the influence of 
a simplification of the tribal organization resulting from the appearance of a com- 
mercial-money relation, and a new capitalistic problem of production. In Oceania, 
fmally, the kinship system changed as the result of the special circumstances of the 
development of Polynesian society. The appearance of ‘‘ Malayan ” features of the 
kinship system as a result of the simplification of a Turanian-Han system everywhere 
appeared as a consequence of the disappearance of the clan, of tribal exogamy and 
the appearance of new forms of the family.” This conclusion is also presupposed 
by Butinov in the first article. 

The reliance on old authorities appears just the same in Kosven’s “ Transition 
from Matriarchate to Patriarchate,” the third essay; he relies on Tylor, Maine, 
Ziber (1881), Howitt and Fison (1883), with occasional references as late as 1947. 
Withal, however, he leaves his problem as the next on the list to be solved by Soviet 
science. 

The remainder of the essays are concerned—with one exception—with purely 
Soviet territory, and while they have their special interests they are rather outside 
the field which normally falls to Oceania to review. 


A. CAPELL. 


Sociology: The Science of Society. J. Rumney and J. Maier. Henry Schuman, 
New York, 1953. Pp. 1-192. $3.00. 


This work is an expanded revision of an earlier work, The Science of Society, 
by the same authors. The dust jacket claims the work to be an answer to the con- 
troversial question ‘‘ What is Sociology ?” but the book does not live up to this 
claim. For the authors, sociology is a synoptic science, its field of study being 
“the totality of human relations.” This is hardly new. 

The work has merit as an introductory text for sociology and anthropology 
students. It briefly deals with such topics as environment, race, social groups, 
property, class structure and religion. The chapter on methods of inquiry used by 
the sociologist is scrappy. The book ends with a brief history of the development 
of sociology. 


J. BELL. 








